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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


If the fundamental question of the relation of indi- 


vidual existence and.of individual welfare to the aggre- 


gate power and well-being of society could be settled, 
with it some of the foremost problems of the day in 
social, political and ethical philosophy would find their 
solution. This fundamiental question is behind the 
struggle that is going on between labor and capital. It 
is involved in the various theories of socialism, commun- 
ism, anarchism, which are now claiming public atten- 
tion. In political science, it is behind the problem 
whether government shall be protective, educational, 
paternal, or merely representative of such conditions and 
needs as are strictly common to all individual citizens. 
And in ethics the most perplexing problems are con- 
cerned, not with the relation of one individual to another, 
but with the relation between a single individual on one 
side and the whole aggregate of individuals, as repre- 
sented by public opinion, custom, law, on the other side. 
Are there, then, any general principles bearing upon 
this central question of the relation of the individual to 
society which will help toward a solution of these spe- 
cific problems? 

It seems to me that there are such principles. And 
one of the first among them is that nature in this 
matter should be our teacher; not material nature 
merely, but nature in its broad meaning as including 
man as well as the physical universe—nature as cover- 
ing the whole of that spinal world-plan by which, as 
science assures us, from the amorphous, chaotic mass of 
primitive matter, with whatever forces were inherent in 
it, there came successively all the various orders of being 
known to earth, on an ascending scale of organic capac- 
ity and function, until man was reached, with his com- 
manding intellect, his moral sense, his creative purpose 
and will to be guided by reason and right. 

And how has nature, or the power within or behind 
nature, wrought in this world-process? Not to go into 
details, it has worked by the method of differentiation ; 
that is, by successive separations of the amorphous mass 
of primitive matter and the gradual production of spe- 
cific and individual forms of existence, each still in some 
‘way dependent upon or related to the parent mass and 
its forces, but taking on organic vitality, fumetions and 


power of its own. As this process of concentrating the 
forces of existence and life in specific forms has con- 
tinued, the organism has become more complex and 
capable, its functions more various and effective, its 
power both more extensive and more exquisite. To 
make strong species and individuals as instrumentalities 
for continuing its energy and developing its life, appears 
to be nature’s aim. And this is done through the 
instinct of self-preservation; or the natural impulse of 
every organic existence to maintain and hold its exist- 
ence against all opposition. From this instinct have 
come the labor and struggle for food, the storing of food 
for future use, the efforts to defend life and strengthen 
its powers of resistance to disaster, the desire and acquisi- 
tion of property, and the strife for property beyond any 
immediate need as representing enlarged means of living. 
Some of the developed phases of the instinct of self- 
preservation are common to all orders of animal life 
and some of them are peculiar to the human race. In 
short, it may be said that nature produces strong, capa- 
ble, masterful individuals and races through the princi- 
pal of se/fism; or of each being put under necessity to 
care for its own existence, to maintain its own rights, to 
provide for its own sustenance and prosperity. Thus 
faculty is trained and skill and power acquired. 

But this concentration of energy in individual faculty 
and power is clearly not nature’s highest nor final achieve- 
ment. This is means, not an end. So far, at least, as 
concerns the forms of life below man, it does not appear 
that the individual organism exists for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the species to which it belongs; and the 
species again, it may be, for the sake of some larger 
realm of life. Nature insists, by the necessary condi- 
tions of existence, that the individual shall make itself 
as strong and bring itself as near to perfection as possi- 
ble; yet not for the sake of its own power and glory 
(for these soon pass away), but that it may transmit so 
much of added power and organic perfection to the 
common stock of the race of which it is a part. Nature’s 
aim is higher, broader, richer life; better forms for 
retaining and maturing life; organisms in which intel- 
lectual emotion and skill shall attain mastery over brute 
force. Though the individual, therefore, is instinctively 
compelled to live and struggle for self-existence, yet the 
outcome of individual existence is by no means confined 
to the individual career and attainment, but it goes to 
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shape and modify the current of this unceasing tide of 
ascending, universal life. 

What, then, is the application of this lesson from 
nature to the problem of the relation between individual 
man and human society? The lesson, in its first part, is 
plainly this: There can be no sound plans for the devel- 
opnmient of human society, no social-reform schemes, no 
settlements of disturbing social problems, which ignore 
and try to leave out of account this element of natural en- 
ergy applied to individualistic ends; this instinct to seek, 
acquire and preserve the things that gratify individual 
life. The instinct may take a high form or it may take 
alow form. It may be degraded to the miser’s passion, 
which merely clutches and hordes possessions without 
caring for their uses; or it may appear in the daily indus- 
try and economy of the mechanic, to the end that he 
may have a house of his own for his wife and children, 
and put within it the things that shall make it a home; 
or it may show itself in the sagacity and enterprise of 
the merchant or manufacturer, who easily makes a mill- 
ionaire’s fortune, while he organizes industries on a large 
scale and furnishes employment to a whole community. 
The impulse to individual acquisition and to secure a 
more advantageous position in the world may, of course, 
be nourished to excess and become an unjust and 
grasping passion; it may grow abnormal and become a 
disease; but in itself it has been such a fundamental con- 
dition of the world’s evolution and progress, both in 
physical nature and in humanity, that I think that those 
persons who now propose to reorganize society without 
this factor should understand that their scheme not only 
revolutionizes human society to its foundations, but goes 
below humanity to antagonize the order of things in 
nature; and for success, therefore, their first measure 
should be to ask for a different plan of the universe than 
that under which mankind have come into being. Dan- 
gerous as is the impulse to individual acquisition when 
developed to excess, it is not so fatally dangerous as 
would be the organization of society without this impulse 
at all, if such a thing were possible. The former pro- 
duces very serious evils, but evils which society as it 
advances may throw off. But the latter would produce 
stagnation and stop the wheels of all advance. With 
all its evils, the impulse to individual property, individual 
freedom, individual advantage, has been the main motive- 
power of the world’s progress. It has been the nour- 
isher of noble ambitions. Through it human faculty 
has been elicited, intellectual resources have been devel- 
oped as would not otherwise have been possible, and 
character has been disciplined to self-control and to mas- 
tery of material forces. The time certainly has not yet 
come for omitting this factor from the motives of human 
activity. 

But there is a second part to nature’s lesson. The 
various schemes of social reorganization that are pro- 


claimed have their cause in certain social evils which 
cry aloud for remedy. The ambitions and energies of 
individuals in enlarging the sphere of their own exist- 
ence, though to so great an extent the motive-power of 
civilization, are constantly running to excess and driv- 
ing on rough-shod over the weaker members of society. 
Hence, there are wrongs, injustices and cruelties; selfish 
and despotic assertion of power on the one side, unjust 
deprivations and slaveries on the other side. Yet here, 
too, nature may teach us and indicate the remedy. In 


the lower realm of life, while the individual is carefully 


trained as a concentrator and distributor of vital energy, 
the individual development, activity and aggrandizement 
are not the end. These, we have seen, are only instru- 
mental. The end is the furthering and improving of 
the life of the species. The end, therefore, is not indi- 
vidual, but general, universal. The same law holds 
good for humanity, with the added force that it becomes 
for humanity a moral law. Individual human beings, 
through the instincts of self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement, which are by nature especially strong 
in the earlier years of life, are made concentrators of 
those energies which keep the whole social organism in 
healthful activity and progress. Nature has put a tremen- 
dous force into these instincts and has thereby produced 
strong individual agents as effective centers of her 
power. But individual acquisition, pleasure, power, 
are not the end with man more than with the orders of 
life below him. The end is the common good, the gen- 
eral well-being. Every individual right maintained, 
every individual acquisition gained, every position of 
individual advantage secured, carries with it a corre- 
sponding obligation to society. 

And here is where the law of ethics and the obliga- 
tions of religion bear upon social problems. Man 
knows through his reason and conscience that there is a 
higher realm of life than that which is indicated in the 
natural impulse to seek individual property, pleasure 
and power. He knows the higher and larger objects 
which all individual acquisitions should be made to serve. 
He is gifted with the faculty to judge life by its mental, 
moral and affectional wealth. Though he sees that no 
statute-law can or ought to equalize all human beings in 
respect to faculties, acquisitions or influence, yet he recog- 
nizes that the law of justice should come to the aid 
of the weak and ill-conditioned against the encroach- 
ments of the strong and the excesses of self-interest, 
and that precisely in proportion as any person has been 
able to utilize the vital energies of the universe to his 
own profit and power, such person owes back to the 
universe a corresponding service of benefit. The spe- 
cial acquisition, whatever it be—wealth, sagacity, learn- 
ing—is not his to use for his own selfish pleasure and 
increased advantage. It belongs to the great world- 
forces whence it came. Their aim is ever larger, 
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better, nobler life, and to the furtherance of that aim he 
is bound by the highest moral and religious obligation 
to give back his special talents with interest. 
Nor let it be said that this is to apply a merely ideal 
ethics to evils that require the stern treatment of law and 
governmental anthority. Statute-law should, indeed, be 
dictated by justice, and governmental authority must 
meantime keep the peace between clashing self-interests. 
Yet the appeal to moral law is no idle nor ineffective 
method for dealing with practical social evils. Again 


and again have classes and races of mankind been lifted to’ 


the enjoyment of their rights and liberties by the surely 
wrought effects of that appeal. These are the meliora- 
tions which mark the progress of the higher civiliza- 
tion, for which individual self-interest and enterprise 
only furnish the rough material. 


THE NEED FOR FREE THOUGHT EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


How little the American people really understand 
the nature of true freedom is shown by the disrepute 
which attaches to the term /ree-thinker. The merest 
tyro in ethics knows that free thinking is the very first 
condition of all freedom; that without it no freedom of 
any kind is possible. The man, or body of men, that 
can enslave thought, that can dictate what others shall, 
and shall not, think. and believe, has his gyves on the 
wrists, and his hand on the throat, of Freedom. Nay, 
more, he who would bind Freedom hand and foot, must 
- put a stop to freethought. If thought be free, all else 
will soon be free; if thought be in bonds, all else will 
soon share its captivity. And this the oppressofs of the 
earth have at all times known but too well; they know 
it but too well to-day. The greatest foe to human liberty 
at this hour, the greatest foe to our Republic and 
all that it means, is the Church, which combats and dis- 
credits freedom of thought. 

Partially conscious of this, we have, in our political 
theory, drawn a sharp line between the State and the 
Church, declaring that the two ave separate and inde- 
pendent functions. So far, this is well. But, so ‘long 
as the Church is allowed to teach her doctrines, without 
being called upon to defend them at the bar of science, 
so long will she exercise a darkening and enslaving in- 
fluence upon men, so long will she unfit men for being 
worthy citizens of a free Republic. 

And yet, while the Church is so strongly entrenched 
in the affections, habits and prejudices of the people 
whom she has enslaved, we cannot hope to cite her be- 


fore the bar of reason and compel her to show cause | 


why she should not be treated as a spiritual charlatan. 
Indeed, so far has the tyrannical influence of the Church 
extended that even men who are ready enough to dis- 


e 


| pute her claims have been bamboozled into thinking that 


it is bad taste to speak against them: Charlatanry has 


surely won its crowning victory, when it has stopped 


the mouth of honesty and surrounded itself with the 
halo of reverend sainthood. 

But, though we cannot at present call upon the 
Church to substantiate her supernatural claim to direct 
and enthrall men’s thoughts, we may do something to 
weaken her influence and to protect a portion, at least, 
of our people from her obscuring teachings. 

It may, perhaps, be thought sufficient for this end, if 
young people are prudently kept away from those places 
where these teachings are to be heard, and if such teach- 


ings are excluded from the public schools; but this is, in . 


reality, a mistake. If we will protect young. people 


from ecclesiastical obscurantism, we must go farther 


than this and put something in the place of the Church’s 
teachings. The truth is, these teachings are pretended 
solutions of questions that not only exist, but that force 
themselves upon every thoughtful man and claim his 
deepest attention. To put men off, as the Church does, 
with an authoritative answer, which is, indeed, no answer 
at all, is a piece of the most utter frivolity, an unsurpass- 
able lesson in intellectual impiety and dishonesty —the 
source of all other dishonesty. The great questions 
with which the Church deals we must ourselves take up, 
bring them to the attention of young people and 
encourage. these to exercise their deepest reflection on 
them. It is by no means necessary that we should offer 
complete answers to these questions, as the Church does; 
indeed, we cannot do so, without imitating the Church’s 
impiety; but we can state the questions correctly and 
encourage persons to place themselves in an earnest, 
scientific attitude toward them. Only in this way can 
we rear a race of earnest men, bravely conscious of their 
own limitations and. of the awful mystery that surrounds 
their lives. 

I think the advocates of free thought have been far 
too remiss in this matter. They have not sufficiently 
guarded those whose education was in their hands from 
obscurantist influences, and they have not prepared any 
means for increasing, by a rational and scientific educa- 
tion, the number of intelligent and devoted free-think- 


ers. While every obscurantist sect, small or large, has 


its educational institutions, in which its soul-enslaving 
dogmas are taught and impressed with more or less 
tremendous sanctions, free-thinkers have not a single 
institution where pure science and the earnest scientific 


attitude with reference to all questions are inculcated; 


nay, they even permit institutions founded, like Girard 


College, for the furtherance of free thought, to fall 


into the hands of enslaved thinkers. 

And, yet, it is perfectly evident that our battle for 
free thought against the powers of time-honored char- 
latanry will be in vain,-until exercise in free thought is 
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made an essential part of education, until perfect piety 
of intellect is made the basis of morality. It is not 
enough to refrain from the Church’s teachings and 
methods; we must replace them by other teachings and 
methods. Above all, we must have institutions where 
there is an atmosphere of free thought — a thing which 
is sadly lacking in our public schools and in many higher 
institutions of learning that do not professedly teach 
the Church’s doctrines. Our attitude toward science in 
the highest things must not be merely negative to the 
Church’s attitude, it must be positive. If we could only 
make it so, we should soon come to the conviction that 
our public education needs to be reformed from the very 
foundation—to be stripped of its medizvalism, its 
sentimentality, its en and placed upon a basis of 
science and of nature. 

I shall never believe that the free-thinkers of the 
United States are really in earnest, until they begin to 
establish schools of their own for the diffusion of the 
principles and methods of free thought. Here we have 
much to learn from the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
members, while compelled to pay their share of the 
public school tax, nevertheless establish schools of their 
own, in order that their children may be reared in the 
teachings and atmosphere of their faith. If free- 
thinkers had half the earnestness of Roman Catholics, 
free thought would make more rapid progress than it 
does. - 

I hope a new impulse will be given to free thought 
and intellectual piety by THE Oren Court. If.so, I 
wish to take advantage of that impulse to call the atten- 
tion of free-thinkers to the need of a new education 
conducive to free thought. I wish to see whether, 
among the open-handed free-thinkers of our country, 
there be not one or two who would turn their liberality 
in the direction of an educational institution for the 
children of free-thinkers, and whether there be not 
earnest-minded teachers, weary of the trammels of 
orthodoxy and intellectual slavery, who would combine 
to establish an educational institution pledged to impart 
a scientifically-based education extending to all the facul- 
ties of body and soul. I am convinced that the results 
attained by a single such institution, managed by persons 
aware of the magnitude and importance of the enter- 
prise, would be so striking that it would soon be imitated 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, wherever 
there are men and women that have not bowed the knee 
to the Baal of authority and habit. 


What is needed, to begin with, is an institution of 
higher education, a college or academy for young men 
and women who have arrived at that period of life 
when they begin to frame for themselves a theory of 
the universe and of life and to lay out their life plans. 
lt is then that young people can best acquire that habit 
of earnestness and piety to truth which is the very 


essence of free thinking. Who then will aid in raising 
that first bulwark of free omeeelis free-thought 
college? 


KATZENJAMMER. 
BY W. D. GUNNING. 


Katzenjammer is a German word which means “cat- 
sickness.” Our neighbors on the Rhine express by this 
word a mood of mind or es of body which results 
from night-life. 

The cat, as every one hava: is addicted to the old 
vice of the feline race, nocturnal wanderings, leading 
often to noisy demonstrations on roof-poles. Domesti- 
cation has not eradicated the old jungle-habit of the race. 

If there is one lesson which nature teaches to all her 
children more clearly than any other it is that day is the 
time for action and night the time for sleep. 


“* Now came still ev’ning on and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liv’ry all things clad. 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch and these to 
Their nests were slunk.”’ 


This is Milton’s picture of nature in times when the 
world was paradise, that is, a garden of delight. 

From the inwreathing of Orion’s nebula will come 
the axial rotation of the planets to be born of that nebula. 
The oldest fact recorded in the history of a globe is its 
axial rotation. But when the stomach came nature was 
stronger in hunger than in the rotation which brought 
the alternation of day and night. . Struggle to supply 
the need of the stomach drove many forms of life into 


night-work. The owl, the night-hawk, the whip- 
poor-will became nocturnal. All the felines became 
night-prowlers. 


Nature, speaking one language to her children in 
light, spoke another language in heat. The sun with 
his shafts of light to waken the sleeper sent shafts of 
heat to drive him deeper into the shade. All tropical 
lands have been given over to Katzenjammer. . Like 
the stillness and solitude of a polar night is the stillness 
of a tropic day. Like the noises of Bedlam are the 
screachings and howlings of a tropic night. Our own 
Arizona, in summer, is a scene of Katzenjammer. 
Neither insect nor scorpion nor rattlesnake will disturb 
you by day. The heat makes them nocturnal. As the 
cat, transplanted to other climes, retains something of 
the old equatorial cat, so does tropic man, transplanted, 
retain a tendency to night-life. I have observed in the 
colored men of the South a strong tendency to Katzen- 
jammer. The pine woods of Florida are often vocal 
with their night melodies. 

We have ‘gone astray with the cat. Katzenjammer 
is an old disease and in one phase it has killed more 
human beings than all microbes, those shafts of unarmed 
Mars. I have sometimes thought that the best act 
recorded of any god was an act of father Zeus on 
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Olympus. Zeus was not permitted to rattle a thunder- 
bolt at a man without the consent of the synod of gods. 
He was not allowed to hurl a bolt without the consent 
of the Involuti, the solemn veiled gods. Once, from 
his throne on Olympus, he saw a man at the foot of the 
mountain in the most unnatural Katzenjammer. He 
sprang to his feet, seized the hottest bolt in the armory 
of Olympus, wrote on it sus pAz/eo and hurled it at the 
unnatural wretch. It struck and stuck and from that 
day the disease which spread among mortals has been 
known under the name which Zeus wrote on his thunder- 
bolt. The only crime which was flagrant enough to 
cut the red tape of heaven was that which gendered a 
contagious and hereditary scourge. That scourge has 
destroyed nations. The Katzenjammer of King David 
destroyed the autonomy of the Jews. The debased old 
King died of the disease gendered, according to Greek 
mythology, at the foot of Olympus. The bolt which 
Zeus threw, by a fiat of Olympus or Sinai or Meru, or 
any other god-throne, would stick in his posterity to the 
end of his line. Solomon came with the bolt which 
rotted the loins of his father, burning his blood. Reho- 
boam came, a copy of his father Solomon. Then came 
the cry “To your tents, O Israel,” and the Jewish nation 
was rent in twain. . 


What a young fellow for Katzenjammer was Alci- 
biades! Politician and night-prowler he was. The 
Athenian dinner party was, like our own, an affair of 
the night and the bill of fare, like our own, was written 
in a foreign tongue. Unlike our own, it was not graced 
with the presence of woman. At the Athenian dinner 
party, Socrates, who, with all his virtues, was somewhat 
addicted to Katzenjammer, was a good symposiarchos, 
a majister bibendi, He is said to have played on musical 
instruments late at night and doubtless this was the real 
and sufficient cause of his taking off. But the best pict- 
ure of Athenian night-life was Alcibiades prowling 


about the streets and entering, an unbidden guest, any | 


_ house where he saw the lights and heard the night revel. 
His cat-sickness, Katzenjammer, wreaked itself in the 


cutting off of the tail of his dog. Katzenjammer was 


a large factor in the decline of Athens and the chief 
factor in the fall of Rome. What a Katzenjammer 
band was that of Cataline! What Katzenjammer was 
that of Nero, fiddling to the light of burning Rome! 


Still greater was the Katzenjammer of Ahasuerus, 
written in Hebrew scripture. This great king, with his 
court and his satraps, was on a drunken revel one hundred 
and eighty days. It closed in a grand climax lasting 
a week. The government of Persia was gloriously 
drunk. The king sent messengers to Vashti, the queen, 
demanding that she present herself to his night revelers. 
She refused to go. Her language is not reported, but 
I think the letter she sent to her husband was in words 
like these ; 


My Dear Has: | 

When you have had enough of this Katzenjammer 
and you and your ministers of state and satraps are 
sober and washed and your palace is fumigated it will 
give me pleasure to hold a reception with you. But you 
will excuse me from presenting myself as an exhibi- 
tion to the caterwauling government of Persia and 


Medea. 


Your most loving, 
V ASH. 

What was the sequel? Vashti was dethroned and 
divorced, the Supreme Court of Persia deciding that such 
an example of insubordination must not stand as a “ prec- 
edent” to other wives. The Supreme Court of Persia 
made a sort of Dred Scott decision. It ruled that a 
decent wife has no rights which a drunken husband is 
bound to respect. (Lawyers and judges who, time out 
of mind, have sought the highest wisdom in the remotest 
antiquity, may find this decision in Parmashata Reports, 
Volume 28th, Has vs. Vash; decision rendered by Chief 
Justice Parshandatha; associate Justices, Daphlon, Aspa- 
tha and Hammedatha; no dissenting opinion. Our 
courts, reverend conservators of society, will find much 
in this decision to buttress their opinions on the woman 
question.) 

Ahasuerus then married a Jewess whose name was 
Esther, and this Esther, with the crown of Vashti on 
her brow, instigated a bit of night-work on her own 
account. It began with the hanging of Haman and ended 
with the murder of seventy-five thousand men, women and 
“little ones.” No; this was not quite the end. Ahas- 
uerus called on the godly Esther and said (I give a free 
translation): “ My dear, your wishes have been carried 
into execution. I cannot tell you exactly what has been 
done in other parts of the kingdom, but here in the royal 
palace alone are five hundred murdered men lying in their 
gore. You can dabble your hands in their blood if you 
wish. And now, my dear, my lamb, is there anything else 
I can do for you?” And Esther said: “ Yes, let men 
hang. (This is literal.) Let the Jews do to-morrow 
as they have done to-day and let the ten sons of Haman 
be hanged.” And Ahasuerus said: “ Very well, my 
dove, it shall be done according to the sweetness of your 
will,” It was done, and a modern pulpiter, whose name 
is Talmage, preaches a sermon in praise of the noble 
Esther and reprobation of the “ flashy” (his own word), 
the flashy Vashti.. 


This is rather a sickening sequel to a hundred and 
eighty nights of Katzenjammer. I am afraid that Will 
Shakespeare was addicted to a mild sort of Katzenjam- 
mer. Byron’s life was filled with Katzenjammer and 
the vices incident to night-life. Byron died early of 
cat-sickness. And poor Burns, instead of going to bed 
early and honestly like his Cotter, went Katzenjammer 
like his Tam O’Shanter. 


* Gie me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms around my deary,” 
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I am afraid the canny hour with his Anna was long 


drawn out. 7 
** The Church and State may join to tell, 
To do such things ye maun na, 
The church and state may gang to hell, 
And I'll gang to my Anna.” 


The Church and State were right and Burns went to 
his Anna—and his grave. How fares it with us? The 
army of night-toilers is increasing and night-revelers 
are multiplying. The world of business and fashion 
dines at six and goes Katzenjammer till the small hours 
of the morning. Our White House was given over 
during the last administration to social Katzenjammer— 


and the President is dead. 


**Can these things be 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud ?”" 


The struggle of the organic world is two-fold, for 
sunshine and for nutriment. What has sent the Se- 
quoia of California spiring up into the heaven three 
hundred and fifty feet? Search forthesun. Environed 
by shrubs this tree itself would have been a shrub. But 
its neighbors are pines and cedars which rise to the 
height of two hundred feet, weaving a curtain of inter- 
lacing bows between the sun and the weeds below. 

Plant your potato in a cellar and mark the pale and 
sickly hue of the vine which attempts to grow from it. 
Its disease is Katzenjammer, that is, night-sickness. Look 
at your pea-nut. Struggle against enemies in the air has 
driven this member of the pea family to develop its pod 
in the ground and the vegetal virtues which come from 
impact of light and actinic beams of the sun are wanting 
in this plebeian nut—which is no nut at all. Look at 
the mole and then at the bat. Their embryotic history 
shows that they were derived from a common ancestor. 
Struggle for life drove certain members of this family 
higher into the air and others into the ground. The 
sun-seeker gained in eye and brain. The earth-burrower 
lost its eyes and retained only brain enough to guide it 
through the ground. The bat lapsed when it fell into 
Katzenjammer, that is, night-prowling. 

I do not know what was the health of the tiger and 
lion before they went into Katzenjammer. The dissect- 
ing knife of Gerard shows that now these nocturnal 
felines suffer much from consumption. I know not the 
flavor of the ancient pea before it became a pea-nut. I 
know that the topmost, sun-drinking peach has a richer 
flavor than the peach below. I know the character of 
the ancient orange which grew in the shaded recesses of 
the tree, for it survives in the wild orange. I know that 
the fruit grew luscious as the tree learned to push it out 
on the sun-lit periphery. 

On the tree of life where now is our peripheral hu- 
manity? With: less wisdom than the orange tree Ig- 
drasil has been pushing its human fruit inward to the 
shade. We want a peripheral humanity, lit by beams 
of science and sweetened and mellowed by actinic rays 
of the sun of righteousness. 


In these thoughts I am saying my words of welcome 
to anew-born journal which through long years to come 
may do noble work in winning men from spiritual 
Katzenjammer. Scratched and thorned your hands may 
often be in trying to reach the shaded, centripetal fruit 
on Igdrasil and bring it out to the periphery. Ances- 
tral tendencies are against you, but they are not omnipo- 
tent. By pruning and enriching I have lifted the state of 
an orange tree, abolishing thorns and letting the sunlight 
in to dispel the infestations which in dark coverts were 
eating the tree’s life. In hopeful moods I have thought 
that I may have wrought similar amelioration on men, 
here and there a man, causing thorns of bigotry to abort 
and sending shafts of light into the dark recesses of the 
mind where infestations of superstition were eating the 
soul’s life. | 

Prune and fertilize; fertilize to fullness of life and 
healthful growth and the vis vive will prune. Let your 
shafts of light in on the dark coverts where superstitions 
do knot and gender. 


In the darkest covert dwelt Yahweh, the god of Israel. 
No beam of light pierced the shekinah, the holy of 
holies, where Yahweh wasenthroned. Even his throne 
on the firmament was pavilioned with darkness. 


** He bowed the firmament and came down 

With storm-clouds under his feet. 

He rode on a thunder-cloud and flew 

And shot forth on the wings of the wind. 

He veiled himself in a mantle of darkness 

And shrouded himself in dark waters and masses of cloud.” 

His shekinah to-day is the sunless recesses of the human 

mind. Let the shekinah of your temple be all ablaze 
with light! Couch not, shudder not, before the awful | 


sanctities of darkness. 
= 


KING VOLTAIRE. 
BY FREDERIC MAY HOLLAND. 


The seventy years of preparation for the French 
Revolution can have no name so appropriate as the 
Reign of Voltaire. His literary influence began in 
1718 and gradually became greater, especially during 
his last thirty years, than any other author has ever 
wielded consciously for so long. Luther’s leadership 
was comparatively brief, and Goethe’s had no such defin- 
ite aim or triumphant success. No other thinker ever 
saw the great reform, which cost him a whole life in 
exile, finally become through his efforts universal fhd 
permanent in all civilized lands. Rightly does Lowell - 
say that: “To him more than to any other man we owe 
it that we can now think and speak as we choose.” He 
led Europe out of the persecutions and religious wars 
which had cursed mankind ever since the advent of 
Christianity. The tolerant and otherwise human meas- 
ures of Frederic of Prussia and Catherine of Russia 
were avowedly accomplished under his direction; and so, 
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in reality, were the corresponding reforms in all Roman 
Catholic lands. Even the Pope acknowledged Vol- 
taire’s primacy and, when he playfully expressed a wish 
to get the ears of the grand inquisitor, sent him word 


that the inquisition no longer had either ears or eyes. 


The English sovereigns and archbishops openly favored 
his great work; as did the Swedish, Danish and Polish 
monarchs; so that he said: “I always manage to keep 
four kings in my hand.” Goethe calls him the univer- 
sal source of light; Condorcet declares that no one else 
ever had such an empire over men; and Rousseau con- 
fesses that from him came his own original inspiration. 


. Among other contemporaries who owned Voltaire’s. 


' supremacy were Chatham, Franklin, Turgot, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Gibbon and Goldoni. No wonder that his 
out-of-the-way retreat was crowded with admiring visi- 
tors; or that his last visit to Paris was such an ovation, 
as was never received by any other author. It was all 
the more glorious because the nominal king did not dare 
to let him enter the palace or be honored with a public 
burial. Even the announcement of his death was for- 
bidden, in a terror amply justified in 1791, when free 
France carried his ashes to the Pantheon, with such 
universal homage as few other dead men have ever 
received and none of them deserved so well. 


His greatness as an author would be more apparent 
if the man had not been greater still, so great, in fact, 
as to devote himself, from first to last, to fighting one of 
the worst of evils, with a zeal which made him seek to 
give point and force, rather than luster or finish, to his 
works, and own that he had too much baggage to reach 
posterity. He wrote for his day; and it was dark and 
bloody enough to need every word. The wealth which 
he won in commerce was freely spent in finding read- 
ers. Among his most kingly words are these: “ Those 
who say I sell my books are wretches, who try to think 
in order to live. I have lived only to think. No, I 
have never peddled my thoughts!” His use of more 

athan a hundred fictitious names is not like an ideal king; 
but most of the actual ones have been only too ready to 
employ worse frauds. Very few have been so ready as 
he to take sides with the persecuted. His treatise on 
Toleration, which, according to Franklin, dealt bigotry 
so unexpected and heavy a blow as was almost fatal, 
was called out by a wrong which the government at 
first refused to right, and which his friends advised him 
to overlook. An aged Protestant, named Calas, was 
tortured to death at Toulouse, early in 1762, on the 
charge of having murdered his son, in order to prevent 
his conversion to the Catholic church, wHich had, in 
fact, so blighted the young man’s career as to make him 
hang himself. All the property was confiscated, and 
the daughters of the family were imprisoned in convents 
in order to force them into apostasy. This outrage on 
Protestant girls had long been customary and had-been 
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joined in by Fenelon. Another such victim, Elizabeth * 


Sirven, had been scourged into insanity and had drowned 
herself soon after her release. Her father, mother and 
sisters escaped the fate of Calas by a flight which left 
them beggars and cost the life of an unborn child. Both 
families found a deliverer in Voltaire. It cost him 50,- 
ooo francs and three years of constant labor, including 
the writing of countless letters and the publication of 
seven pamphlets, to get the sentence of Calas revoked, 
the daughters released and the family provided for. To 
obtain justice for the Sirvens took ten years, though 
their trial had lasted but two hours. These iniquities 
were probably not the first of the kind; but we owe it to 
Voltaire that they were the last; just as his protests, 
when La Barre was. beheaded, in 1766, with the approval 
of Louis X V., for some boyish ebullitions of irreverence, 
saved the history of France from being stained by any 
more such records. This time, however, the sentence 
was not annulled; nor was another of the young blas- 
phemers, who had fled to Prussia, ever permitted to 
return. Indignation at these outrages and their apolo- 
gists moved Voltaire to keep St. Bartholomew’s day in 
anger and humiliation (while Toulouse and other cities 
made it a public jubilee), to sign letter after letter with 
that war-cry against the bloody church, “ Ecrasez L’Jn- 
fame,” to write his sharpest books and to scatter them 
broadcast by every artifice. He was nearly seventy at 
the time of the execution of Calas, but before reaching 
eighty he published a hundred new books, mostly satires 
of the persecutors, or pathetic pictures of the sufferings 
of the victims, among whom Servetus was not forgot- 
ten. To this period belong some of his most impressive 
and original writings, those tales now fortunately 
accessible to English readers in Eckler’s spirited ver- 
sion. And he then compiled, in part from matter 
already published, that stupendous arsenal of weapons 
against bigotry, the PAi/osophic Dictionary, of which a 
good translation was bequeathed us by Abner Kneeland. 
The main difficulty in giving any adequate idea of the 
merits of Voltaire’s writings is that the keenness of his 
wit is dulled by handling. Perhaps this extract from 
a work of his not yet translated, nor likely to be, Ze 
Sottisier, may give some hint of the pleasure which can 
be enjoyed by reading him in the original. <A Jesuit 
was once asked, why so many fools were admitted into 
his order. “QOh, well,” he answered, “we have to 
have some saints of our own.” But Voltaire’s best 
works were those commemorated in the inscription 
placed upon his sarcophagus, in the majestic ovation of 
1791, “ He avenged Calas, Sirven, La Barre.” 

With these names was recorded that of Montbailli, 
who was executed on a false charge of murdering his 
mother. His innocence was established, and his wife 
saved from perishing likewise, by Voltaire. One more 
name, at least, ought to have been placed beside thes¢ 
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four. General Lally had been beheaded in 1766 as a 
traitor, because he could not prevent the English from 
conquering India. For thirteen years he had an indefat- 
igable champion, who called himself “ The Don Quixote 
of the unfortunate,” kept busy at it night and day, even 
when he was almost eighty, and signed his letters as 
‘The Ghost of Voltaire.” Finally, as he was on his 
death-bed, a message came, saying that Lally had been 
pronounced innocent. He ordered the good news to be 
written out in large hand and set up before his eyes, and 
then dictated his last letter to the son of the murdered 
soldier, saying that the dying man revived at hearing of 
this great act of justice and would die in peace. This 
we know he did, four days later, May 30, 1778. He 
had the more right to do so, as he might have thought, 
not only of the Sirvens and Calas, but of other Protest- 
ants rescued from the galleys where they had been sent 
for sheltering their ministers of girls made happy and 
honored mothers, instead of wretched nuns, of cottages 
built and marshes drained for poor peasants, of large sums 
loaned without interest, of debtors released from prisons, 
of servants assisted by the master they had robbed to 
escape the gallows and become honest men, of free 
schools, plantations of trees and great improvements in 
agriculture, of the reduction of taxation throughout an 
entire province, of the sale of grain at low prices during 
famine, of a colony of more than a hundred families of 
exiles furnished with comfortable homes and provided 
with the best of markets for their watches and other 
manufactures, of a hospitality which filled his house, 
not only with transient visitors from all parts of Europe, 
but with permanent dependents, so that Ferney has been 
called a Noah’s Ark crowded with all the wild and tame 
beasts; of a boundless charity attested by a formal declar- 
ation of the village officials, that no one who dwelt there 
had ever asked relief in vain, and of a sunny gayety 
and courtesy which kept his home always bright. He 
delighted to say: “I have done a little good; it is my 
best work.” He would have done much more if greater 
heed had been given to his entreaties, that war should 
be’ given .up, all serfs emancipated, women kept no 
longer in subjection, all classes protected equally, com- 
merce relieved from heavy tariffs, the clergy and nobil- 
ity compelled to pay their share of the taxes, meat 
allowed to be sold and eaten in Lent, Paris supplied 
with water-works, the weights, measures and laws made 
uniform all over France, capital punishment restricted 
greatly, or else relinquished, trial by jury introduced, 
torture of prisoners and confiscation of property of crim- 
inals abolished, lawyers heard for the accused, witnesses 
examined publicly and prisons cleansed from the diseases 
then so deadly. “You have a right to say, ‘The 
nations will pray that their kings may read me,’” writes 
an admiring monarch. 


Voltaire was more of a reformer than a revolution- 
ist. His earlier writings “praise England as a political 
model; but in 1762 he published his opinion, that the 
best of all governments is a republic. His declarations, 
that all men are born free and equal, and that despotic 
and monarchical mean the same to all sensible men, 
were made before our Revolution, which he favored so 
warmly as to lament the reverses of the“ Continentals 
and strike a medal to Washington. A quarter of a 
century before the taking of the Bastile, he stirred up 
great excitement in Paris by predicting the French 
Revolution. Rightly did it honor him among its 
prophets. After it had failed for the time, his memory 
was still so mighty against Napoleon, that he did his 
utmost to blacken it. 

It was love for liberty and humanity which led Vol- 
taire to make war upon Christianity, then much less 
innocent of cruelty or tyranny than: now. His main 
arguments are the persecutions which the Church was 
then carrying on, and the atrocious precepts and exam- 
ples in the Old Testament, still too much in honor for 
the safety of morals. Ingersoll’s indictment is not more 
complete or more witty than his; but Voltaire was much 
less shocked by the absurdities in the Bible than by the 
immoralities. He anticipated Colenso, and declared 
that, if he should see the sun stand still and the dead 
arise, he should exclaim: “Behold the evil principle 
undoing what the good has wrought!” But he 
objects to no miracle so sharply as to that of Ananias 
and Sapphira, which enabled the clergy to say: ‘Give 
me all thy property, or I will bring about thy death.” 
He calls Paul the real founder of Christianity, but 
always speaks of Jesus with respect, saying: “ He would 
have condemned our Christianity with horror,” “I 
defend Jesus against you, in denying that he scourged 
the innocent buyers and sellers in the temple, or drowned 
the two thousand pigs and withered the fig-tree, which 
were the property of others.” Among the texts against 
which he protests is: “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord.” He pictures a 
fair Parisian reading this for the first time and throwing 
down the book. She is told that the author is St. Paul, 
but answers: “I don’t care who he is: he is very impo- 
lite. My husband does not write to me in that way. 
Are we slaves? Nature does not tell us so.” The sight 
of all these errors did not lead Voltaire to deny the 
necessity of religion; though to the question what he 
would put in place of Christianity, he answers: “ What! 
A ferocious animal has sucked the blood of my neigh- 
bors; I tell you to get rid of it; and you ask me what 
is to be put in its place?” His own faith in God was 
proof against not only the sins of his worshipers, but 
the defects of his works, though the Lisbon earthquake 
made it necessary to suppose that there are limits to his 
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power. Voltaire was undoubtedly sincere in building 
the first church ever dedicated to God; and we may 
hope that there was something besides cowardice in his 
occasionally taking the consecrated wafer and express- 
ing, on his death-bed, his hope to die in the Catholic 
religion and be pardoned by the Church. It would 
have been more manly, if not more kingly, for him to 
have adhered to the declaration made a few days earlier: 
“I die worshiping God, loving my friends, hating none 
of my enemies and detesting superstition.” 

He found much that deserves hatred in what was 
then called religion; and he pointed this out so plainly 
that he holds a place in history among the unbelievers. 
This makes it important to remember that he is one of 
the great philanthropists. It would be scarcely fair 
to say that he was a philanthropist, because he was an 
unbeliever. Voltaire was an unbeliever, because he was 
a philanthropist. 

The real grandeur of his life cannot be realised with- 
out careful study of such biographers as Parton and 
Morley in English, Pompery, Bungener and Desnoir- 
esterres in French, or last and best of all, the German 
Mahrenholtz. His irritability, vanity, duplicity and 
timidity are not to be denied; but they did not make 
him less of a king than Louis X V., who sinned much 
more deeply against the seventh commandment. All 
Voltaire’s faults are unimportant in comparison with 
that broad and lofty philanthropy which he practised 
constantly, even toward those who wronged him, and 
which he often expressed thus: “ The noblest privilege 
of humanity is the power of doing good.” “I know of 
no really great men, except those who rendered great 
services to our race.” ‘I am ashamed of having peace 


‘and plenty in my own house, when three-fourths of 


“ My health grows weaker day by 
“The more we 
think, the less unhappy men will be; you will see 


Europe suffers.” 


_ golden days; you will make them; this idea brightens 


the last of mine.” 


MONISM IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
AGNOSTIC ATTITUDE OF MIND. 


BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY. 
Part I. 

Descartes upened what is generally called modern 
philosophy by pointing out, as immediately evident, only 
our own individual thinking. He then professed to dis- 
cover, as innate part-content of such thinking, the cer- 
tainty of the existence of a supreme being. And, as 
deception is altogether incompatible with divine perfec- 
tion and holiness, he thought, moreover, that our unhesi- 
tating belief in the existence of an extended, outer uni- 
verse, must necessarily be grounded on its actual reality. 

With the help of these three existential statements, 


Descartes set about explaining the phenomena of the 
two worlds—the world of thought and the world of 
extension. But, in order to operate on a sufficiently 
solid basis, he let unwittingly slip in two more supposi- 
tions. He assumed in support of our thinking a per- 
manent unitary substratum, calling it thinking suédstance. 
And dealing similarly with extension, which he believed 
to be the fundamental characteristic of the outer world, 
he assumed an extended sudstance. 

These sundry distinctions form the leading princi- 
ples or elements of his system. And it is an historical 
fact that most problems which have occupied modern 
philosophy have grown out of the attempt to unify the 


. various existential presuppositions thus prominently 


brought to notice by Descartes. For genuine thinkers 
cannot rest satisfied until they believe they have discov- 
ered the veritable bond of union that holds together the 
divers facts of the universe. The multifarious phenom- 
ena of our varied world, how théy come to form the 
one closely connected whole which we mentally realize, 
this precisely is the quest that from time immemorial 
has been the ruling passion of the philosophical mind. 

The most stubborn of all difficulties in the way of 
unification arose at once from the impossibility of con- 
ceiving ho-yv the two substances of our known world— 
being evidently, as a matter of fact, in closest intercom- 
munication—at all manage thus to influence each other. 
It is obviously quite incomprehensible how a material 
substance, with its space-occupying motions, can in any 
way affect or be affected by a spaceless mental entity 
possessing no parts to be moved and having no sort of 
community of nature. 

This psychophysical riddle has ever since formed 
the central problem of philosophy and the most essential 
impediment to any kind of monistic view. In spite of 
all efforts at solution, it remains to this very day utterly 
unintelligible how the mere moving to and fro of brain- 
molecules can at all induce or cause the conscious state, 
with which we actually find it connected, or how our 
spaceless and, therefore, immovable volition is capable of 
imparting motion to our bodily members. 

The Cartesians, in order to account for so utterly 
enigmatical an occurrence as the intercommunication of 
body and mind, felt compelled to assume what they 
called a comcursus divinus, each time body acted on 
mind or mind on body. And with this introduction of 
miraculous intervention they here, at the start, relin- 
quished for good the philosophicai ambition of construct- 
ing a monistic world-conception. 

‘The monistic task was, however, soon undertaken 
from another point of view. Descartes himself had 
expressed the idea, without working it out, that the two 
substances may possibly exist united in the divine being. 
Spinoza, through monotheistic and cabalistic associa- 
tions probably already predisposed to Monism, devoted 
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the best part of his beautifully contemplative life to the 
philosophical unification of the divers and disconnected 
principles of the Cartesian system. This he conceptu- 
ally effected by imagining the supreme being to be itself 
an absolute, all-containing substance, of which thinking 
and extension are but two of an infinite number of other, 
to us; unknown attributes. The different bodily things 
he looked upon as so many divers modes of the infinite 
attribute of extension and the different souls or minds as 
so many special modes of the divinely-rooted attribute 
of thinking. And, harmonizing both spheres, he 
assumed, in eternal accordance, the order and connec- 
tion of thought to be ever the same as the order and con- 
nection of things. The divine substance, with its attri- 
butes, is thus the xatura maturans, the all-enfolding 
matrix and manifesting ground of the individual souls 
and extended things which constitute the natura xat- 
urvata or that which assumes conscious and particular 
being through partial revelation of the all-comprehend- 
ing and undivided potentiality of God. 


This kind of Monism, based on our conception of 
substantiality, to which Spinoza gave most perfect and 
classical expression, a Monism identifying God and 
nature—Deus sive natura—has always irresistibly fas- 
cinated many of the greatest minds. And when we 


remember the pantheistic turn all religions are apt to_ 


take; when we consider, furthermore, what a central 
influence, through the Eleatic sages, the same monistic 
conception gained on the philosophical thought of 
antiquity ; what vivifying inspiration during all the rigid 
lengths of the middle ages it has afforded to the religious 
contemplation of Christian mystics; how, in the rise of 
modern free thought, it nerved to sublime martyrdom 
the dauntless mind that first on our earth conceived the 
infinity of worlded space with one mighty pulse of 
quickening power throbbing through it all; what source 
of liberating enthusiasm and rapturous delight Spino- 
zismus, with its Gott trunkenheit, then came to be to 
such men as Lessing, Goethe, Novalis, Schelling, and 
through them, to the whole civilized world; what honor 
has been done in our own days to that once so execrated 
name by representative thinkers of all nations and 
denominations; when we consider all this, we may rest 
assured that the Monism of Substantiality will not soon 
lose its magic spell over the brooding mind of man. 

~ Yet, nevertheless, it is clear that within, as well as 
without, the divine substance the phenomena of thought 
und those of extension remain to our understanding 
totally unrelated to each other, so far, at least, as their 
actual intercommunication is concerned. This philo- 
sophical inclusion within one and the same absolute 
renders in no wise intelligible how the experienced 
interaction or correspondence is brought about. Indeed, 
Spinozistic Monism really rests on the erroneous iden- 
tification of logical reason in the sphere of thought 


with actual cause in the sphere of reality. Its princi- 
ple of explanation is ratio, not causa. A logical reason, 
however, though definite concepts may consistently 
follow from it, is utterly impotent to produce any effect- 
ive display whatever among the actual things of the 
extended universe. And this alone is sufficient reason 
why Spinozistic Monism cannot be a correct interpreta- 
tion of our world. | 

To the orthodox world Spinoza’s naturalistic panthe- 
ism seemed simply an impudent and offensive display of 
atheism. Yet, for all that, among the faithful them- 
selves, the same monistic propensity labored through 
Father Malebranche’s meditation to bring comprehen- 
sive unity into Descartes’ distracting trilogy of God, 
Thought and Extension. 

Had not Descartes when, while doubting every- 
thing, he began to cast about for immediately evident 
reality and truth, actually found the idea of an all-perfect 
God as the most certain of the contents of thought? 
And was it not this certainty of the existence of such a 
most real being that alone rendered sure the reality also 
of the extended world? It is quite clear that our percep- 
tion of things is no effect or result of our own doing. 
It is clear, also, that extended things cannot of them- 
selves affect in any way our thought; consequently, it is 
only through God that we perceive them. We have 
obviously no perception of things save in the world of 
thought. These things in the world of thought come 
to us through God. Therefore, we see all things in God 
and, “with St. Paul let us then believe "—so exclaims 
Malebranche—“ that in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 

The reverend Father, entangled in these monistic 
thoughts, innocently believed he had saved his ortho- 
doxy—which prescribes a personal creator separate from 
created things—by simply declaring that these things, 
besides being seen by us in God, have also an existence 
of theif own external to God. 


Many of our theologians, at present, partly or wholly 
imbued with the Monism of transcendental idealism or 
with that of substantiality, are laboring with all their 
might to reconcile the two utterly incompatible concep- 
tions, the conception of personality, namely, with that 
of immanency. Persons, indiscerptible, ever identical 
monadic existencies, can neither include as part of 
themselves other persons or things; nor can they be 
included as integrant part by any kind of other sub- 
stance or being. It is of the essence of personality 
to be rigorously autonomous. Leibnitz rightly said 
monads have no windows and he made them, conse- 
quently, evolve all their conscious states from within, 
every monad in utter isolation, only for itself. This 
compelled him to have recourse to miraculous interven- 
tion, in order to make the countless hosts of monads 
compose —-in spite of their separateness—our one, 
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all-involving cosmos of interacting existents. Leibnitz 
who, with his keenly logical mind, had long dwelt on 
the subject, knew right well that the conception ‘of an 
autonomous, spiritual entity excludes the possibilty of 
its acting on other existents or its being acted upon by 
them. It is a fanciful illusion to indulge, as many do, 
in the notion that such a spiritual entity, by getting 
somehow a body, may become competent to act by 
means of it on other spiritual entities. The construc- 
tion of such a body and the action upon it are precisely 
the riddles we desire, above all, to have solved. Monism 
is altogether incompatible with a world consisting of 
monads and it is time that this should be distinctly 
understood. Whoever adopts Monism of any kind has 
to drop indiscerptible personality for good. And who- 
ever believes in spiritual personality, divine or human, 
can never consistently become a monist. Spiritual 
persons of an anthropomorphic constitution are, in truth, 
what Professor Heckel so characteristically calls them, 
“ gaseous vertebrates,” a type of being so well known 
among us that our many spiritualistic fellow citizens find 
no difficulty whatever of visibly realizing any, desired 
number of specimens. 

Kant, like Descartes, formed a starting point and 
nucleus for various monistic speculations. For, though 
he had centralized the faculties of the understanding in 
the synthetical unity of apperception, an all-combining 
power emanating from the intelligible world, and con- 
stituting our intelligible Ego, he left within our mental 
constitution unconnected the different categories and the 
two forms of serse-presentation. He left also com- 
pletely in the dark the way in which the things-in- 
themselves affect through our senses our general sensibil- 
ity, though such affection was the only evidence he had 
of the existence of such things-in-themselves. Lastly, 
besides our world of experience within time and space, 
and besides the world of things-in-themselves inferred 
from sense-affection, he assumed also an intelligible 
world, the veritable home of the supreme intelligence and 
of our own innermost being. The nearest approach he 
himself ever made toward Monism consisted in the sug- 
gestion, that possibly the reality peripherically affecting 
our sensibility may be the same reality which centrally 
constitutes the intelligible world. 


On the uncertainty of things-in-themselves, Fichte 
soon constructed his Monism of the almighty Ego. As 
we cannot possibly know from experience through what 
kind of influence our perceptions arise, why may they 
not altogether originate through some intrinsic activity ? 
Had not Kant shown that such an intrinsic activity, 
endowed with free causation, constitutes the moral 
kernel of our béing. And, indeed, our productive 
imagination is quite equal to bring forth the world. Is 
not the world, representing spectacle displaying itself 
in dreams, undeniably the exclusive creation of that 


intrinsic faculty? It stands to reason, then, that it is the 
originating act of the Ego itself that creates the world 
we know—the world which is thus, in fact, only the 
expression of the vivifying self-movement of produc- 
tive thought. This view, not quite absolute yet, may 
be called the Monism of subjective idealism or of self- 
acting thought. 

‘In the course of time moral considerations, which 
were really grandly predominant in Fichte, induced 
him theoretially to admit the existence of fellow crea- 
tures, that is, the existence of ever so many other 
world-creating Egos. And to explain how the produc- 
tive imaginations of the sundry Egos are actually real- 
izing, not each a different world, but only a different 
aspect of one and the same world; to solve this very 
ancient riddle, he simply assumed a unitary power present 
in them all and directing their thought in harmony with 
an all-comprehensive plan. 

Such an amplification reduces, however, the monistic 
system virtually to a monadology, which we have seen 
can never become monistic. 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 


BY B. W. BALL. 


In the present cosmopolitan condition of the civilized 
world the two hemispheres are such close neighbors that 
they are daily and hourly interchanging gossip. Henry 
Ward Beecher in his latest lecture dwells complacently 
on the contrast between Europe and this great continent 
of America in the fact that while Europe presents the 
aspect of a regular field of Mars and bristles with the 
bayonets of standing armies, this continental country is 
held in subjection by 15,000 soldiers all told. While 
this is a gratifying fact to us dwellers of the New 
World, we know very well that if this continent of 
North America was as populous as Europe and was 
occupied by a number of great nationalities speaking 
different languages and actuated by immemorial rivalries 
and hostile tendencies and traditions, to say nothing of 
differences of race and creed, it would, like Europe, 
doubtless present the spectacle of vast standing armies 
ready at a moment’s warning to become belligerents. 
For why should not like causes and conditions produce 
like effects here as elsewhere? But fortunately for the 
peace of this hemisphere we are the only great nation- 
ality in it. We are America in fact and when the word 
America is used it is understood to mean the United 
States, which are a new-world community in their entire 
social and political organization. Our neighbors are not 
at all formidable in a military sense and all of them com- 
bined would be no match for us. Thus we are not under 
the necessity of living in an armed state. | 

We are wholly outside of the European group of 
nations, not more isolated from them physically by an 
intervening ocean than we are socially and politically by 
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Europe, though the smallest of the continents, yet, 
by reason of the vastness of its sea-coast and its inter- 
penetration by midland seas, is in all respects the most 


our unprecedented institutions. Our relations with Euro- 
pean states are almost wholly commercial, so that consuls 
. are alone needed to take care of our foreign interests. It is 
true that there are American ministers resident at the 
various European courts, but they are rather gentlemen 
of leisure, seeing Europe at the expense of the federal 
treasury, than actual diplomatists. Such appointments 
are rather the rewards of political partisanship than 
serious ones meaning business. This great continent or 
America is even now largely a wilderness, wild nature 
being in the ascendant over most of its surface still. It 
probably does not contain a population of a hundred 
millions all told, while Europe territorially its inferior, 
contains certainly three or four hundred millions, more 
or less, of men of different races, languages and relig- 
ions, ranging all the way from Englishmen and French- 
_men, in the northwest, to Slavs, Turks and Greeks, in the 
southeast. Man here is not yet a weed, as he is in 
crowded Europe. We are thus, by reason of our isola- 
tion and favorable environment and the continental 
roominess which our fifty or sixty millions of popula- 
tion enjoy, a pacific community attending to business 
and party politics principally. But if there were rival 
social systems here and race hostilities and if the 
old and the new stood face to face here as they do in 
Europe, we should probably exhibit a European bellig- 
erency and preparation for conflict. Our late civil war 
showed that we can throw ourselves into war as furiously 
as we do into business pursuits and money-making. 
Only a war here means necessarily a civil war, because 
we must fight each other when we fight for want of 
outside foemen worthy of our steel. Of course our 
little standing army is a mere frontier police. It does 


not hold anybody in subjection at all, except possibly a~ 


few Indians. An English writer who has recently been 
making the tour of this great continental country, says, 
in his account of it, partly in joke and partly in earnest, 
that “in a few generations the whole earth will be one 
big, dead-level America, as like as two peas from end to 
end, and dressed in the same stereotyped black coat and 
round felt hat, enjoying a single, uniform civilization.” 
Doubtless the cosmopolitan civilization of to-day tends 
to uniformity social and political and to a uniformity of 
dress, language, ideas and modes. But the uniformity 
of European and American civilization never will take 
the form of a dull, unvarying Chinese stationariness 
presenting just the same unchanging aspect from cen- 
tury to century. It will be a uniformity of movement 
and progress attaining to ever new plans of elevation 
and amelioration. Our institutions being most in accord 
with reason and common sense are likely to become 
universal. De Tocqueville, over half a century ago, 
came hither to study the workings of popular govern- 
ment, because he saw that the Old World was moving 
in a democratic direction, 


powerful. In fact, it has been and is the focus and 
radiating center of civilization. But its nationalities 
present this anomaly, that while their upper classes 
and intellectual circles are the very high water-mark of 
humanity, its lower orders or masses are left in a state 
of semi-barbarism, as we know in our large cities to our 
cost. For the stream of proletarian immigration from 
abroad begins to be a menace to popular government in 
our great centers of population. As I have said, Europe 
being the continent that dominates all the rest, until the 
European nations disarm, war will continue to be more 
or less the normal state of mankind, as Hobbes insisted 
that it was. 

We are told that it is a period of the reign of force 
in Europe emphatically at the present time. Each of 
the great European powers is armed cap-a-fie, because 
the rest are. Germany, the foremost of the European 
group of nations since 1870, owes her leadership to the 
fact that she has been and is disciplined for war as no 
other nation is. In fact, the traditions of Prussia, the 
central state of the German Empire, are all martial. 
She was created by the sword of her great warrior- 
king, Frederick, who fought nearly all the continental 
nations for years single-handed to make his country the 
nation that she is. Germany is compelled by her posi- 
tion, political and geographical, both, flanked as she is 
on the one hand by France and on the other by Russia, 
to be armed tothe teeth. Semi-barbaric Russia, with 
her vast population wielded by a single despot, whose 
whim is law, and with her traditional gravitation toward 
Constantinople, is a constant menace to all the states of 
western Europe. Since her humiliation in 1870, France 
has put herself in such a state of military preparedness 
as she was never in before, even in the palmy days of — 
Napoleon I. She is impregnably fortified on her north- 
eastern frontier,,where she suffered such ignominious 
defeat, so that a German army can only invade her a 
second time by way of Belgium. Her military force is 
counted by millions. Of the three military empires of 
Europe, Austria is the weakest and it is said that with- 
out the backing of Germany she would be no match for 
Russia, in case of a war with that power. But Bismarck 
is anxious to keep the peace with Russia, as long as there 
is a probability of another conflict with France. As 
for Great Britain, she does not pretend to be a land- 
power in the sense in which Germany, Russia and 
France are. Furthermore, she is not merely a European 
power but a sort of cosmopolitan empire, extending 
round the whole globe. She is never in readiness for 
war at short notice, as the great continental powers are, 
because “ the silver streak” makes invasion of her diffi- 
cult. But her vast wealth and unlimited mechanical 
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means of arming herself by sea and land are such as to 
make her an invincible adversary in the long run, when 
she is fairly in for aserious struggle. As for Italy, since 
her unification and the reduction of the Pope to the 
civil level of an ordinary subject, she must be classed with 
the great European powers. As for Spain, Denmark 
and Sweden, they are of as little military account as 
Belgium. Thus is the continent of Europe, near the 
close of this nineteenth century, an armed camp through- 
out or, in the language of Plutarch, “an orchestra of 
. Mars,” its chief nationalities relying solely upon a dis- 
play of force to maintain their rank and prestige. When 
we take into account the current enginery and terrible 
instruments of destruction and havoc which are employed 
in the battles of the present day, the historic periods 
most noted for violence and bloodshed in the matter of 
warlike capability sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the present. | 

Europe has everywhere a redundant population strait- 
ened for room and for means of subsistence. In view 
of this fact, it would seem that it would be wiser, as it 
certainly would be more humane, to expend the enor- 
mous sums which are necessary to support her standing 
armies in transporting her superfluous myriads to wil- 
derness regions of the earth, to the fertile solitudes of 
the dark continent, for such a disposition of them would 
increase the area of civilization and a civilized occu- 
pancy. Of course, military discipline is not without its 
advantages. Itis a promoter of manliness and of the 
spirit of order and subordination without which society 
would be disintegrated, as it is likely to be here if things 
go on as they are going now. Prussia, the foremost 
nation of Europe in the intelligence and high average 
of its population, has been under a strict military dis- 
cipline from the days of the father of Frederick the 
Great down to the regime of Bismarck and Von 
Moltke. 


A nation may be demoralized and debased by an 
excessive devotion to the sordid pursuits of peace, such 
as gambling in stocks, political log-rolling and a too 
eager chase after lucre. Thus far no nation has been 
recognized as great and formidable which has not been 
first-class in the matter of force, whether for purposes 
of aggression or defense. The lion and the eagle have 
been thus far the favorite emblems of national power 
and greatness. It was not the philosophy of Kant, or 
the poetry of Goethe and Scheller, or the science of 
Humboldt, which gave to Germany the leadership of the 
European group of nations and brought her suddenly to 
the front in continental politics, but the invincible 
legions and victories of Kaiser Wilhelm, Bismarck and 
Von Moltke won against Austria and France at Sadowa 
and Sedan. These exhibitions of martial power changed 
the opinion of the nations of both hemispheres at once 


in regard to Germany, whose people had been previously 


regarded as impracticable dreamers. Now the German 
language has everywhere superseded the French as a 
necessary study by those who would obtain a liberal 
education. 

_ It was Germany’s display of overwhelming military 
power which called the world’s attention to the fact of 
her intellectual supremacy. 
nations are the foremost in every respect. When Greece 
could boast of an Alexander the Great, the conqueror 
of Asia, she could at the same time show one equally 
great in the intellectual order, viz.: his tutor, Aristotle. 

The nations of Europe have not only been able to 


conquer, colonize and hold in subjection the outside - 


world, with its barbaric eontinents and isles, but they have 
also produced the noblest poetry and reflective thought, 
while science and civilization, in its highest sense, are 
European. We are an outpost and projection of Europe 
toward the sunset, but greatly modified in figure and 
feature and intonation and inflection of voice by nearly 
three centuries of new-world inhabitancy. Thus have 
the most virile and martial of races and nations been 
also the most intellectual. 


ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


One of most interesting books in the department of 
sociology that has recently appeared here is M. Elie 
Reclus’s Les Primitifs. The author belongs to that 
distinguished French family, all of whose members 
seem to be devoted to some literary or scientific work. 
The best known of the Recluses is Elisée, the famous 


‘geographer and ardent socialist. Elie, whom I have 


just mentioned, is the elder brother of Blisée and, if 
he does not enjoy such a wide-spread reputation, is a 
man of no ordinary parts. Another brother, Onésime, 
has published books of travel, while a fourth, Armand, 
an engineer by profession, has associated his name with 
the Panama canal, about which enterprise he has printed 
several reports and pamphlets. A fifth brother, Paul, 
is one of the ablest Paris surgeons. The three sisters of 
these remarkable brothers have published translations, 
novels and scientific studies. A cousin, Mme. Pauline 


_Kergomard, sée Reclus, is an authority in France on the 


education of children and has written largely on 
pedagogic subjects. I do not know whether I have 
exhausted the list of the notable members of this famous 
family, but I have said enough to show you that it is 
worthy of Galton’s attention. But, perhaps, the most 
interesting fact for us, at least in connection with the 
Recluses, is that all of ,them—I think there is no 
exception—are outspoken free-thinkers. 

A friend gives me the following account of M. 
Elie Reclus’s last volume, mhentioned at the beginning 
of this letter: “ The work,” we are told, “is a study in 


Generally the strongest — 
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comparative ethnology, the first in a projected series, and 
is to be supplemented by another volume if this one is 
favorably received. The present studies are five in 
number, and one chosen: in extremes of latitude, thus 
offering a diversity of customs and manners peculiarly 
interesting. One is astonished to find, in regions so 
remote from what we are pleased to call civilization, 
features of life so strikingly indicative of the social as 
well as the generic unity of the human family. The 
hyperborean amid his eternal snows and ices, dominated 
by a bleak monotonous nature, is as tenacious of his claim 
to manhood as is the most polished metropolitan. It is 
remarkable that these benighted races of the western 
hemisphere, commonly called Esquimaux, or eaters of 
raw flesh, invariably distinguish themselves from the 
rest of humanity by the name of gwoit, which signifies 
man. M. Reclus divides them into two peoples—the 
oriental and the occidental, the Tadits of Greenland and 
the Tadits of Alaska. While his graphic pictures of 
their family and community life reveal to us a far from 
civilized state of existence, yet we are bound to recog- 
nize here and there striking resemblances to familiar 
institutions. 

“Such discoveries rather detract from our boasted 
superiority and, from an evolutionary point of view, they 
are profoundly significant. -They show us, as above 
remarked, the oneness of mankind and lead us to con- 
sider in a new light the complex fabric called modern 
civilization. A just pride in the gigantic. achievements 
of the scientific world disposes us to exaggerate the 
merits of a society whose every institution, after all, 
is but a medieval heritage. Such books as M. Reclus’s 
are calculated to awaken healthful reflections on this 
point arid to call attention to imperfections nearer home. 

“ But the crude, discordant side of primitive life is 
not all that is given in these studies. A chapter on the 
Nairs, or warrior nobility, on the coast of Malabar, 
reads like a romance. It is a people dominated by the 
feminine principle. Hereditary descent is on the side of 
the mother, the priestess of the household, whose 
prime minister is the eldest daughter, and in whose 
presence her sons never sit without invitation. Of 
this marvelous race, called prehistoric, but a frag- 
ment remains. They are hedged about by a new 
and unsympathetic civilization with which they refuse 
to mingle, preserving with singular tenacity their antique 
customs and a proud individuality that is the admiration 


of all who come in contact with them. A traveler, at. 


the beginning of the seventeenth century, describes 
them as a splendid people. ‘The Nairs of the antique 
_ type,’ he says, ‘unite the martial boldness of the Spar- 
tan with the grace and gallantry of the middle age 
chevalier. Every Nair is a lord in his country, living 
upon his revenues or on a pension conferred by the 
king. They are the best formed, the most gracefully- 


proportioned and the handsomest people that I have ever 
seen and they make the finest soldiers inthe world.’ But 
they fight only with their equals. A Nair would con- 
sider himself utterly disgraced should he cross arms 
with an inferior race. The women also are spoken of 
as nobly proportioned and beautiful in face. They wear 
but little clothing and prefer, as has been shown, to 
leave their native shores rather than submit to be cos- 
tumed according to the requirements of a ‘ more refined 
civilization.’ 

“It is very interesting as well as instructive to follow 
M. Reclus through all the complexities of his many- 
sided studies. It may fairly be said that ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.’ Few brains would be able to 
weave an imaginary picture that could rival these real 
ones. And when we consider how intimately all these 
distinct phases of society, however obscure, are linked 
in with the philosophy of the great whole, we cannot 
too highly appreciate the author’s effort to introduce 
these remote peoples to modern progressive thought as 
subjects of serious study. In this work we see the 
infantile beginnings, the gropings of blind instinct of 
races without industry, art or science, the victims of 
helpless ignorance. We also see the strange, grotesque 
perversions of human nature under such abnormal cir- 
cumstances. 

“Thoroughly versed in the historical and socio- 
logical sciences, M. Reclus has gone into this work with 
a view not only to amuse the curiosity of his readers, 
but to aid in laying the foundation of exactness in those 
sciences which are of primary importance to humanity 
at the present day, as they are the condition of con- 
structive social progress. We hope soon to see the 
second of the series, which will certainly be greeted 
with interest.” 


Paris, December. 


—-— 


APHORISMS FROM THE STUDY. 
BY XENOS CLARK. 


The most exasperating thing about a foolish man 
is that he never perceives his own folly. 

By a man’s opinion of death you may learn what he. 
has done in life. 

The chief objection to puns is the company they 
commonly keep. 

The same knowledge that teaches us to criticise 
compels us to forgive. 

Poetry is the sunrise of the mind. 

The love of life in those whose life is lovely is so 
strong that it even can lead them to think the dread of 
life in those whose life is dreadful a needless illusion. 

The difficulty of attaining good ends measures their 
stability when achieved. 


| 

| 
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The leading object of THe Open Court is to continue 
the work of Zhe Jndex, that is, to establish religion on the 
basis of Science and in connection therewith it will present the 
Monistic philosophy. The founder of this journal believes this 
will furnish to others what it has to him, a religion which 
embraces all that is true and good in the religion that was taught 
in childhood to them and him. , 

Editorially, Monism and Agnosticism, so variously defined, 


will be treated not as antagonistic systems, but as positive and 


tive aspects of the one and only rational scientific philosophy, 
which, the editors hold, includes elements of truth common to 
all religions, without implying either the validity of theological 
assumption, or any limitations of possible knowledge, except such 
as the conditions of human thought impose. 

Tue Open Court, while advocating morals and rational 
religious thought on the firm basis of Science, will aim to substi- 
tute for unquestioning credulity inteljigent inquiry, for blind faith 
rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry a liberal spirit, 
for sectarianism a broad and generous humanitarianism. With 
this end in view, this journal! will submit all opinion to the crucial 
test of reason, encouraging the independent discussion by able 
thinkers of the great moral, religious, social and philosophical 
problems which are engaging the attention of thoughtful minds 
and upon the solution of which depend largely the highest inter- 
ests of mankind. - 

While Contributors are expected to express freely their own 
views, the Editors are responsible only for editorial matter. 

Terms of subscription three dollars per year in advance, 

tpaid to any part of the United States, and three dollars and 
fifty cents to foreign countries comprised in the postal union. 


All communications intended for and all business letters | 


relating to THe Open Court should be addressed to B. F. 


Underwood, P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, Illinois, to whom should . 


be made payable checks, postal orders and express orders. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1887. 


SALUTATORY. 


A country like this, vast in extent, with resources 
undeveloped and with such a sparse population to the 
square mile, is not a country of a leisurely class of men 
devoted to purely intellectual pursuits, to the dissemina- 
tion of ideas and the advancement of truth for its own 
sake. But absorbed as the people of this new country 
necessarily are in material, industrial interests, yet there 
are many who, in the intervals of business and exacting 
bread-and-butter pursuits, desire to keep themselves in- 
formed in regard to the best thought of theday. They 
know, in spite of the fact that professors and teachers of 
the old theologies still keep aaa formulas and 
creeds which have ceased to live in the faith of reason, 
as though nothing had occurred to discredit them, that 
a radical change has come over the spirit of the world’s 
dream; and although a people as prosperous as the 
American people must be more or less conservative in 
both religion and politics, whatever the established order 


of things, temporal or spiritual, there is an increasing 
number who are hungry for ideas, for new truth, for the 
advanced thought of the time, who have ceased to be- 
lieve in the traditions of the past, however hoary with 
years and authoritative they may be; who know that all 
the truths which enlighten mankind and advance civili- 
zation, are the acquisitions of experience and the revela- 
tions of reason, and that the canon of truth is by no 
means closed, but still open for ever new additions and 
amendments as the years roll away and the mind pene- 
trates ever deeper the mystery of things. 


Thus, while political and commercial journals with 
their news from all lands and their comments on current 
events reflecting the popular mind, and that portion of 
the press devoted to the old orthodoxies by whatever 
name they are called, are certain of a most liberal sup- 
port, there is room, we trust, for a journal like THz OrpEN 
Court, which, recognizing an element of truth in all re- 
ligious systems, will aim to distinguish between this and 
the errors with which the truth is encrusted and to give 
to rational religious thought a firm basis in science. 


THE OpEN Court will encourage freedom of thought 
untrammeled by the authority of any alleged book- 
revelations or traditional beliefs, afford an opportunity 
in its columns for the independent discussion, by able 


; thinkers, of all those great ethical, religious, social and 


philosophical problems the solution of which is now de- 
manded by the practical needs of the hour with an 
urgency hitherto unknown, treat all such questions 
according to the scientific method and in the light of the 
fullest knowledge and the best thought of the day, advo- 
cate the complete secularization of the State, entire free- 
dom in religion and exact justice for all, help substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, rational religious thought for 


| theological dogmatism and humanitarianism for secta- 


rianism, and, at the same time, emphasize the supreme 
importance of practical morality in all the relations of life 
and of making the well-being of the individual and of 
society the aim of all earnest thinking and reformatory 
effort. 

While the critical work which is still needed in this 
transitional period will not be neglected, the most 
prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative side 
of radical liberal thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have preference over questions of pure speculation, 
although the latter, with their fascination for many 
minds, which, as Lewis says, “the unequivocal failure of 
twenty centuries” has not sufficed to destroy, and the 
discussion of which is not without value, will by no 
means be wholly ignored. 

THE OpEN Court, while giving a fair hearing to 
representatives of the various schools and phases of 
thought, will be thoroughly independent editorially, 
asserting its own convictions with frankness and vigor. 
It will aim to be liberal in the broadest and best sense 


| 
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and to merit the patronage of that large class of intel- 
ligent thinkers whom the creeds of the churches and the 
mere authority of names can no longer satisfy. 

Bound by allegiance to no particular party or relig- 
ious sect, this journal will sound a note of warning on 
occasion of any ecclesiastical encroachment upon Amer- 


ican liberty, whether threatened by the powerful hier- 


archy whose head resides in Europe, where it is the un- 
disguised enemy of popular freedom and popular edu- 
cation and whose assaults upon the free common school 
of America is as insidious as it is persistent, or by that 
restless pietism which aims to arrest liberal thought in 
its practical effect, by the revival of ecclesiastical laws 
in the professed interests of morality, and which, not 
satisfied with so much of the union of Church and State 
as still survives in this Republic, in existing anomalous 
statutes and established customs, is zealously working 
for additional legislation to secure the official recog- 
nition of theological dogmas by the National and State 
governments. 

American liberty is by no means what it ought to be, 
even, so long as honest convictions anywhere within our 
bounds disqualify a man asa witness, or the property of 
ecclesiastical bodies is exempted from it just proportion of 
taxation, or theological teaching is included among the 
compulsory exercises of our public schools, or public 
money is appropriated for the endowment of sectarian 
institutions, or any class suffer legal disability of any 
kind on account of their religious opinions. While these 
evils remain, a journal devoted to equal and exact justice 
for all, irrespective of religious belief, cannot be without 
a mission. 

THe Open Court will aim to keep the banner of 
truth and reason waving above the distractions, party 
contentions, theological controversies and social and 
political crazes of the hour; to submit all opinions to the 
crucial test of reason and recall men from their aberra- 
tions to sanity and the pathway of truth. 

To the American people, cosmopolitan in character 
and- quick alike in opposition to wrong and sympathy 
with right, so far as they can recognize them, we confi- 
dently appeal, sure in the end of a favorable verdict from 
such a tribunal on the great questions which are to be 
tried in THe Court. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway has kindly sent us for 
publication in the next issue of THz Orzn Court his 
paper on “ Unitarianism and its Grandchildren.” This 
remarkable production, by one of America’s most radical 
thinkers and brilliant writers, has been read before several 
eastern societies, and it has made a marked impression; 
but it has never been printed, having been reserved at 
our request for the columns of this new journal, whose 


readers may expect in the essay a rare intellectual treat, 


In an article printed in 7'he Jnudex, entitled “ The 
Incomplete,” Professor W. D. Gunning, referring to the 
Plateau experiment, observed that its “analogue is the 
material universe,” and he added that “no thoughtful 
man can witness the Plateau experiment without feel- 
ing that his mind may be standing at the very threshold 
of creation.” The Plateau experiment has often been 
applied to typify the genesis of the solar system. It 
may be tried by anyone who has a delicate touch. Put 
alcohol into water until the mixture will hold olive oil 
in suspension. Fill a glass globe with this fluid and 
pour into it olive oil. The oil will diffuse itself through 
the fluid which will hold it as the heavens hold a nebula. 


Take a stiff wire and bend it at one end into a crank by 


which you can rotate it. Let the other end be smooth 
enough to turn freely in a socket, which must rest firmly 


on the bottom of the glass globe. Insert on the middle 


of the wire a little disc, jagged on the rim. Place this 
wire in the globe and rotate it. For delicate experiment 
the rotation should be accomplished by clock-work. 

* 

Col. John C. Bundygeditor of the Religio-Philo- 
sophical Fournal, in a remarkably thoughtful paper on 
“ The Country Press in Ethics,” read before the Illinois 
Press Association a few days ago at its annual conven- 
tion, said: 

In the words of the immortal Lincoln ours is a “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.” Hence the purity, 
strength and permanence of our form of government and its 
benign influence upon the great family of nations rests upon the 
morals of the masses. And in turn the moral sense of the masses 
is to a considerable and steadily increasing degree due to the 
ethics taught by the country press. The cause of this increasing 
influence of the press in ethics is neither remote nor obscure. 
With increasing intelligence among the people, morals steadily 
tend toward a non-theological basis. A_ scientific foundation 
for ethics is rapidly becoming an imperative necessity, without 
which a moral interregnum impends. A regulative system based 
on theological dogmas has ceased to regulate with any great force. 
Old theology is moribund and with its decay dies its regulating 
power. It no longer is master of the public conscience; its 
foundations, built on the superstitions and idiosyncrasies ot 
visionaries and ambitious men have given way and under its 
crumbling walls the influence of its moral code is fast disappear- 
ing. In the place of the supernatural, people seek a code of 
natural ethics. This will not be found in the average preacher’s 
study, but it should and will in good time be reached through the 


editorial sanctum. 
* * 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel states his “ Monistic thought” 


as follows: 

Scientific materialism, which is identical with our Monism, 
affirms in reality no more than that everything in the world goes 
on naturally—that every effect has its cause and every cause its 
effect. It therefore assigns to causal law—that is, the law of a 
necessary connection between cause and effect—its place over the 
entire series of phenomena that can be known. 

* * * * * * 

In order, then, to avoid in future the usual confusion of this 
utterly objectionable Moral Materialism with our Scientific Mate- 
rialism, we think it necessary to call the latter either Monism or 
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Realism. The principle of this Monism is the same as what Kant 
terms “the principle of Mechanism” and of which he expressly 
asserts that without it there can be no natural science at all, This prin- 
ciple is quite inseparable from our Non-miraculous History of 
Creation and characterizes it as opposed to the teleological belief 
in the miracle of a Supernatural.— Zhe History of Creation, vol. 7, 


Strictly, however, our “ Monism”’ might as accurately or as 
inaccurately be called Spiritualism or Materialism. The real mate- 
rialistic philosophy asserts that the vital phenomena of motion, like 
all other phenomena of motion, are effects or products of matter. 
The other, opposite extreme jspiritualistic philosophy, asserts, on 
the contrary, that matter is the product of motive force and that 
all material forms are produced by free forces entirely independent 
of matter itself. Thus, according to the materialistic conception 
of the universe, matter or substance precedes motion or active 
force. According to the spiritualistic conception of the universe, 
on the contrary, active force or motion precedes matter. Both 
views are dualistic and we hold them both to be equally false. A 
contrast to both views is presented in the Afomistic philosophy, 
which can as little believe in force without matter as in matter 
without force.— Zhe Evolution of Man, vol. 2, p. 4506. 

Monism and Dualism— Unitary philosophy or Monism, is 
neither extremely materialistic nor extremeiy spiritualistic, but 
resembles rather a union and combination of these opposed prin- 
ciples, in that it conceives all nature as one whole and nowhere 
recognizes any but mechanical causes. Binary philosophy, on the 
other hand, or Dualism, regards nature and spirit, matter and 
force, inorganic and organic nature, as distinct and independent 
existenc Haeckel’ s Ibid, vol. 2, p. 

With many the word Agnostic means simply one who 
neither affirms nor denies the existence of a personal, 
intelligent Deity; one who feels that the data he pos- 
sesses are insufficient to warrant affirmation or denial in 
regard to the matter. To this class evidently belonged 
Mr. Darwin. In one of his letters published since his 
death, he wrote: 

I am, indeed, asked to attach a certain amount of weight to 
the judgment of the large number of intelligent men who have 
implicitly believed in God, but here again I see what an insufficient 
kind of proof this is. The safest conclusion seems to be that the 


whole subject lies beyond the range of human understanding. 
And yet a man can do his duty. 


In another letter (to John Fordyce) Mr. Darwin 
wrote: 

Moreover, whether man deserves to be called a Theist 
depends upon the definition of the term, which is much too 
large a subject for a note. * * * I think that generally (and 
more and more as I grow older), but not always, that an Agnostic 
would be the more correct description of my state of mind. | 


But of all the definitions and statements of Agnostic- 
ism, those of Prof. Huxley are, perhaps, the most 
important, for he brought the word into use. In 1884 
he wrote: 

Some twenty years ago, or thereabouts, I invented the word 
“Agnostic” to denote people who, like myself, confess themselves 
to be hopelessly ignorant concerning a variety of matters, about 
which metaphysicians and theologians, both orthodox and hetero- 
_ dox, dogmatize with the utmost confidence; and it has been a 
source of some amusement to me to watch the gradual acceptance 
of the term and its correlate, Agnosticism. * * * Thus it will 


be seen that I have a sort of patent right in “Agnostic.” It is my 


1? 


trade mark and I am entitled to say that I can state authentically 
what was originally meant by Agnosticism. Agnosticism is the 
essence of science, whether 2 cient or modern. It simply means 
that a man shall not say he knows or believes that which he has 
no scientific grounds for professing to know or believe. * * * I 
have no doubt that scientific criticism will prove destructive to 
the forms of supernaturalism which enter into the constitution of 
existing religions. On trial of any so-called miracle, the verdict 
of science is “not proven.” But Agnosticism will not forget that 
existence, motion and law-abiding operation in nature are more 
stupendous miracles than any recounted by the mythologies and 
that there may be things, not only in the heavens and earth, but 
beyond the intelligible universe, which “are not dreamt of in our 
philosophy.” The theological “’gnosis” would have us believe 
that the world is a conjurer’s house; the anti-theological “gnosis” 
talks as if it were a “dirt-pie” made by two blind children, Law 
and‘Force. Agnosticism simply says that we know nothing of 
what may be beyond phenomena. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella, in his Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought,” refers to “ Monistic 
solutions in which mind is looked upon as the property 
or manifestation of matter (Materialism); where matter 
is made the outcome of mind (Spiritualism), or, in the 
third place, when mind and matter are taken to be the 
opposite of one and the same mysterious reality (Monism 
proper).” 

Haeckel wrote in 1884: 

I believe that my Monistic convictions agree in all essential 
points with that natural philosophy which in England is repre- 
sented as Agnosticism. * * * I also believe that the Monistic 
natural religion will slowly and gradually, but surely and steadily, 
supplant the supernatural ecclesiastical religions, at least in the 
consciousness of the educated classes. 

G. H. Lewes wrote as follows: 

It may be noted that Metaphysics, refusing to adopt the 
Methods of Science, has received the protection of Theology, 
but only such protection as is accorded to a vassal, and which is 
changed into hostility whenever their conclusions clash, or when- 
ever argument threatens to disturb the secular slumber of dogma. 
Treated as a vassal by Theology, it is treated by Science as a vis- 
ionary. Is there no escape from this equivocal position. 


Says Prof. Huxley in Lay Sermons: “The improver 
of natural knowledge absolutely refuses to acknowledge 
authority as such. For him, scepticism is the highest 
of duties; blind faith the one unpardonable sin. And 
it cannot be otherwise, for every great advance in nat- 
ural knowledge has involved the absolute rejection of 
authority, the cherishing of the keenest scepticism, the 
annihilation of the spirit of blind faith; and the most 
ardent votary of science holds his firmest convictions, 
not because the man he most venerates holds them, not 
because their verity is testified by portents and wonders, 
but because his experience teaches him that, whenever 
he chooses to bring these convictions in contact with 
their primary source, nature, whenever he thinks fit to 
test them by appealing to experiment and to observa- 
tion, nature will confirm them. The man of science 
has learned to believe in justification; not by faith, but 
by verification.” 


| 
| 
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THE BASIS OF ETHICS. 


A PAPER (SOMEWHAT REVISED AND WITH A FEW ADDITIONS) 
READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE 
OF CHICAGO JANUARY 14, 1887.* 


BY EDWARD C. HEGELER. 


Fellow Members of the Society for Ethical Culture— 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are associated here as a society for ethical cul- 
ture, so it behooves us above all to be clear and definite 
as to what is the basis of ethics or what ts good and bad. 

Let us now consider some examples of the use of 
the word “good.” What is good for aclock? If it 
is protected from being broken; if it is kept well oiled; 
if it is so altered that it keeps more correct time—all this 
is called good for the clock, irrespective of any benefit 
the owner may have from it, but looking upon it exclu- 
sively as a mechanism. What is “good” in this case? 
It is the preservation of the clock from destruction, sud- 
den or slow; it is an increase of that specific quality 
which is the special feature of the clock—that of keep- 
ing time. | 

What is good for the sparrow? I mean the sparrow 
tribe. If it has plenty to eat; if the weather is mild; 
if there are no birds of prey that may kill it; if there 
are no other animals that will eat the always limited 
amount of food upon which its existence depends; if the 
strength and intelligence of the sparrow tribe increase, 
so as to better endure the hardships of its struggle for 
life and a living; if it takes good care of its young so 
that they all reach maturity—what is the good in these 
cases for the sparrow tribe? It is its preservation from 
destruction; its growth; the strengthening of its powers 
of self-preservation; but, especially, the increase of its 
intelligence. To the sparrow tribe the various circum- 
stances tending to its preservation are accompanied by 
sensations of pleasure; those tending to its destruction 
are generally, though not always, accompanied by pain. 
When we speak of what is good for the sparrow tribe, 
we think of pleasures and pains only as a secondary 
consideration. 

What do we call good for men? In the first place 
all that we found to be good for the sparrow, with the same 
general conclusion: That good, for man, is his preserva- 
tion or growth—bad, his destruction or decline. 

What do we call good for our child? Firstly, we 
assume that whatever causes pleasure is also beneficial 
to it; that whatever causes pain, is in some way hurtful 
to it. We use here the words “beneficial to it.” Does 
that not mean again “what preserves it and makes it 
grow?” We all agree, I think, that we call good for 
our child (without thinking of its pleasure or pain now 


*I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Messrs. Ernst Prussing, W. M. 
Salter, B. F. Underw an my daughter Mary for assistance in giving my 
ideas literary form, the latter a 


paper. 


so for assistance in originally preparing the 


ot later) that which makes it grow bodily and mentally. 
We deem good for it all that will make it equal to or 
greater than ourselves. 

I find it necessary to give some explanations here 
which may at first appear to be outside of the scope of 
this discussion.* 

What I think a conception to be: If a child sees an 
apple for the first time, the lens of the eye will throw 
a photograph of it on the retina, which photograph, as 
we now know, is fixed there for’a short time, in a simi- 
lar way asin a photographer’scamera. From this pho- 
tograph, through nerve-fibers, an analogue of the pho- 
tograph is assumed to be brought to the gray matter of 
the child’s brain, making a record there upon living, 
feeling matter; this has received the name photogram— 
in this case the photogram of an apple. 


We may assume that at the same time the child first 
sees the apple it also tastes and smells and eats the 
same. Through the tongue and connecting nerves a 
record of its taste upon living, feeling matter is pro- 
duced in the gray matter of the child’s brain simultane- 
ously with the photogram. So it is with the odor of 
the apple through the nose and the nerves connecting 
it with the gray matter of the brain; and so, also, living 
records of the several motions and sensations in eating the 
apple are simultaneously made on the child’s brain. The 
gray matter of the brain lies on the surface thereof and 
is recognized as the seat of conceptions and ideas. It 
consists of hundreds of millions of brain cells, which 
again are little oblong globes of living protoplasm. The 
gray matter is underlaid by the white matter, which 
consists of innumerable nerve-fibers connecting the 
various parts of the gray matter in all directions between 
its parts and with the various organs of the body. The 
cells of the gray matter bearing the photogram or sight- 
record and those cells bearing the taste-record of the 
apple being in a conscious or active state with increased 
blood circulation at the same time, it suggests itself that 
the connecting white nerve-fibers are especially stimu- 
lated thereby to an increased blood circulation and 
growth. If later, of the photogram and taste-gram, 
the one is stimulated to consciousness by excitation 
through the eye or tongue, the other is stimulated to 
partial consciousness through the connecting white nerve- 
fibers without external excitation. 


So if the child sees the apple again at another time, 
it is the living, feeling photogram of an apple resulting 
from its first sight, which is stimulated thereby and 
feels, or, as we say, becomes conscious of the apple. 
This photogram is the ego, for the instant; it has been 
asleep until the newly-formed photogram of the apple 
awakens it—that is, brings it into a state of conscious- 
ness. 


*Ib forward here, I believe, substantially the views of the great 
French peychological investigator, Th. Ribot. 
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For further explanation, let me state that instead of 
oné photograph and one photogram being formed by 
the first sight of the apple, a very large number of sim- 
ilar photograms is formed. The apple must be pre- 
sumed to be moving when the child sees it; the child 
changes its position when it looks at the apple. This 
explains more easily, too, how the photograms produced 
by the second sight of the apple find the photograms 
produced by the first sight. 

The photogram of the apple will excite the memory 
or living record made by the taste of the apple. This 
will enter into partial consciousness without a new exci- 
tation coming through the tongue and in a similar way 
hundreds of other living records or memories will be 
partially excited indirectly. This combination of living 
records makes the conception of an apple. 

An idea I deem to be a combination of conceptions 
and, therefore, to be embodied in the form of very 
complicated combinations of living, feeling organisms in 
our brains. 

Now, what is good for ideas, or rather for the 
organisms, the forms of which are the ideas? It is 
their preservatian, their gaining strength, their growth, 
the increase of their combinations with other idea- 
organisms and the increased control over them. 

The organized whole or society of our living ideas 
constitutes our soul. 

What has been stated as good for-an idea is also 
good for their organized society, the soul, to wit: Pres- 
ervation and evolution of its activities and sensations, 
especially their form. 

Of the reality (that is the whole) we observe, matter* 
is an abstraction; exergy is an abstraction; /:fe is an 
abstraction; feeling is an abstraction, and form is, to us, 
the most important abstraction. 

The following has been given to me by our fellow 
member, Mr. Alexander S. Bradley, as Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of the basis of ethics: “All conduct conceived of 
as good is such as must necessarily tend to happiness. 
You cannot imagine any conduct conceived as good 
which would tend tounhappiness. That is the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong, what conduces fo the 
happiness of the human race in the true sense of the 
word.” Upon my remark: “Then the good conduct 
of an individual may result in unhappiness to himself 
individually?” Mr. Bradley continued: “ Proximate 
pleasures and pains are to be disregarded in considera- 


tion of remote results, in the same way as we take disa- 


greeable medicine or have a leg amputated because we 
anticipate a greater amount of happiness as the result.” 

1 answered him: “I will illustrate my idea of 
what is good by an example from the animal kingdom. 
A favorite dog of mine attacked a hen with a brood of 
chickens. The hen, although by far the weaker animal, 


* I have this from my venerable friend, Professor K. Th. Bayrhoffer. 


re-attacked the assailant and pursued it, risking even 
death or long misery from wounds as a consequence of 
her action, and bravely drove off the enemy. This act 
of the hen to protect her young, regardless of her own 
safety, we all, I think, call good.” 

Mr. Bradley replied: “I think your example does 
not conflict with the view of Spencer. The happiness 
that all beings feel in the love to their offspring has 
become a permanent quality of animal nature by inher- 
itance and development. Acts conducive to the happi- 
ness of the offspring are acts conducive to the happiness 
of the parent. These acts are undertaken instinctively, 
impulsively, without thought of consequences, but they 
are more or less the acts tending to the happiness of indi- 
viduals. The fear of proximate pain from the dog was 
overmastered by the impulse for acts conducive to the 
happiness of the hen tribe.” 

I said: “I think it is only the impulse of self-preser- 
vation—the hen viewing the young as part of herself.” 

Mr. Bradley: “ Yes, but that instinct arose in the 
race from the experience of individual members that 
such acts produced a larger surplus of happiness than 
acts detrimental to self and offspring.” (Here ends the 
dialogue.) 

My opinion is that the self-sacrificing moral sense of 
the human mother for the protection of her child, as 
that of the hen for the protection of her chickens, is 
evolved by what Darwin calls “the survival of the 
fittest.” 


At first, in the hen tribe, an attack of a dog on the 
chickens would cause pain to the hen, and as a simple 
reflex action she would bite back, the same as she 
would if personally attacked. The idea ot attachment 
to the chickens (which is a living organism in the 
brain) and simultaneous therewith that of her fighting 
talent (also such an organism) began to form, or if they 
already existed separately they combined. Their com- 
bination (in the white nerve-fibers) began to get.stronger 
and a moral sense was formed, perhaps with certain 
members of the hen tribe in a higher degree than with 
others. As the hen tribe grew numerically stronger and 
the attacks of dogs were often repeated, such hens and 
their offspring survived in whom the above-mentioned 
organisms of ideas and their combination were most 
evolved. This process continued. In each hen the above- 
mentioned organisms of love and fighting talent and their 


combination was stimulated to growth by their. use, so _ 


that they generally became stronger than the living organ- 
isms of the idea of fear. Moral sense became prominent 
in the society of idea-organisms. It preserved the tribe; 
and because of its power of preservation we call it 
good.” 

Mr. Bradley has quoted Mr. Spencer as saying: 
‘‘You cannot imagine any conduct conceived as good 
which would tend to unhappiness.” My idea of this I 
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will convey in an example. I think a physician may 
frequently be in the position of treating a critical patient 
so, that he will suffer pain up to his death for the pur- 
pose of attempting to save his life. Such life thereafter 
probably has an equal measure of happiness and unhap- 
piness, so that the idea in saving it must be that ordinary 
human life itself is a great boon. . 

In revising this paper I introduce from Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics the following: 

“Among the best examples of absolutely right 
actions to be named, are those arising where the nature 
and the requirements have been molded to one another 
before social Evolution began. Consider the relation of 
a healthy mother to a healthy infant. Between the 
two there exists a mutual dependence which is a source 
of pleasure to both. In yielding its natural food to the 
child, the mother receives gratification, and to the child 
there comes the satisfaction of appetite—a satisfaction 
which accompanies furtherance of life, growth, and 
increasing enjoyment. Let the relation be suspended, 
and on both sides there is suffering. The mother 
experiences both bodily pain and mental pain; and the 
painful sensation borne by the child, brings as its results 
physical mischief and some damage to the emotional 
nature. Thus the act is one that is to both exclusively 
pleasurable, while abstention entails pain on both; 
and it is consequently of the kind we here call abso- 
lutely right.” 

Is not here the preservation of the human race, 
depending on such act, fundamental to the pleasure 
sensation? 

In the education of children by their parents, which 
will be generally recognized as a moral proceeding, the 
society of ideas of the parents in respect to the later life 
of the child (which ideas are living organisms in their 
brains), are by their activity stimulated to growth, which 
growth is accompanied by pleasure sensations to them. 


Experience of the parents in education will result in 
the formation of additional ideas, which will intimately 
unite with the society of ideas already in their brains. 
This also will bring with it, growth to the idea-organisms. 


The sensations of pleasure of these idea-organisms 
are the pleasure in education; and as education is “ good,” 
are the pleasure in the “good.” The action of this 
society of ideas ensures the preservation and the mental 
and physical advance of the family. 

: As by experience growing life is accompanied by 

pleasure sensations, that of civilized man (in his last 
evolved part, his brain) more so than that of the sav- 
age, and still more so than that of the animal; the 
thought of the further evolution of its form and its long 
continuance causes pleasure in us, that is, awakens in 
our brain the memories of pleasures actually experi- 
enced. 
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When deeming it the greatest good we can do for 
ourselves to work for immortality, which work is a 
pleasure in itself, we think of the pleasures (the rewards ) 
it will bring us in the future, only as as a second thought. 
If we think of such pleasures however, we may think 
of them as further evolved from those we feel. : 

A verse of a hymn (sung to a beautiful melody) to me 
and two comrades, about the age of fifteen, and which 
has been strongly refreshed in my memory, while study- 
ing this thought, describes theni best. The verse is: 


Was noch kein Ange sah, 
Was noch kein Ohr vernahm, 
Was je hienieden 

Kein Menschenherz empfand: 
Das hat Gott denen 

Mit Huld beschieden, 

Die bis ans Ende 

Getren ihn lieben. 


This course of thought has led us to the conviction 
that we cannot reach the basis of ethics without taking 
immortality into consideration. Examining Mr. Spen- 
cer’s standpoint, that there must be a surpius of pleasure 
over pain to make life desirable, in the view, that ordin- 
ary healthy growing life is a pleasure in itself, we are_ 
also led to the thought, that the long lasting continuance 
of the most evolved form of human life, that is, immor- 
tality, is the important question in determining what zs 
good for man. 

If good be happiness only, then the higher degree, 
the more evolved form of happiness, is a greater good. 
But as all happiness has the factor of ¢#me as an essen- 
tial element, its duration must be considered in determin- 
ing its value. This consideration alone brings us to 
immortality, so that, whether we adhere to the happi- 
ness theory, or to the existence theory (meaning preser- 
vation and growth), if we will do good, do our duty, 
we must endeavor to learn about immortality all we 
possibly can. If some people are indifferent about 
this idea as far as they are personally concerned, they 
still should be concerned about it for the sake of their 
children and other relatives and friends, yes, and their 
people. 

We owe this equally to our ancestors, going back to 
the first we can trace—those who lived millions of years 
before us. If we are here to-day, we owe it to our 
ancestors’ long and successful work and struggle—to the 
always repeated self-sacrifice of mothers for their 
offspring. We owe it to them especially, to do our 
utmost, to preserve the greatest result of their work and 
struggle and suffering, the greatest result of evolution, 
namely, the human soul, and to help its further growth. 


Think of the relation of a man to his own chil- 
dren. He can so educate them and provide for them 
that they may have as large a surplus of happiness in 
life as possible. This surplus may be reached at the 
expense of the duration of existence of his children or 
their offspring. 
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If I imagine a given territory occupied by two socie- 
ties of equal strength in daily intercourse and inter- 
mingled with each other—one society believing that the 
surplus of happiness in life 1s the good, and the other 
that existence is the fundamental good—lI feel certain 
that in the competition for existence, which is unavoida- 
ble, the former will gradually disappear from the scene, 
and the latter will eventually occupy the whole territory 
alone. 

So I deem it of the greatest importance that we 
have as the leading member of the society of ideas, 
which is our soul,—as our comscience or leading inner 
voice (what it really is), this: 


Preserve and evolve the human form of life, above | 


all the human soul, regardless of pleasure or pain. 


I think we all admit that so far the basis of ethics or 
the good has been a vague generalization of all generally 
accepted special cases of good. This offers an analogy to 
the “composite photograph” that Mr. Galton pro- 
duces from many photographs, assumed to have some- 
thing in common. 

What we now call good, besides preservation, is that 
which we observe in nature and call evolution. To 
make a further definition, it is that process in nature, by 
which on our globe, from simple organisms, the plant, 
the animal, the savage man, the civilized man have been 
gradually developed, which process is now continuing, 
evolving the man of the future.* 


Especially good I deem to be the evolution of form, 
through which thereafter, the same labor will produce a 
greater evolution than it did before.f 

The process of evolution is an inherent, self-acting 
process. The continuance of evolution on our globe is 
the widest generalization of “ good,” at present, possible. 


' So far we cannot do anything beyond our planet. Sci- 


ence gives us the conviction, however, that evolution is 
taking place throughout the universe—that God and the 
universe are one—are the continuous ALL of which 
man is a limited part and phenomenon. 

When thinking of what is good or bad for man, of 
whom do we think? Honestly speaking, perhaps first 
of ourselves and, in this connection, not of our bodily 
but of our spiritual welfare. Though probably, in the 
first place, of our welfare in this life, still I am sure that 
nearly all of us are thinking in a vague manner of some 
kind of immortality, some kind of existence after death, 
as the thought naturally suggests itself that what is 
good in our present life will also be good for the future. 
I wish to lay great stress upon what I say here: This 
thought of a life after death is the most important 
feature of the “what is good for ourselves and those 


* This is substantially Herbert Spencer’s definition 
Prof. Ernst Mach points out that the natyre of 


who are dear to us” (even if we look upon immortality 


as a possibility only, not a probability) when we take. 


the relative length of time of this life and that of the 
beyond into consideration. 


What, then, is good for the beyond? I answer, what- 
ever will make the beyond more certain to us and what 
will make us greater in the beyond. That is the real 
basis of ethics. I hear the protest: “ But we do not and 
cannot know anything of the beyond.” To this I must 
answer: That is an error; we can. Let us look first to 
a most simple living individual being, the ameeba. It 
is a lump of protoplasm, which absorbs food and grows, 
then divides in two and makes two beings, like the 
parent being, only smaller at first; the latter absorb 
food, grow and divide again. There is no natural 
death among the ameeba. Death can only result from 
want of food or forcible destruction. Immortality is the 
natural state. 


And now let us look to man. Physiology shows us 
that our children are the continuance of our bodily exist- 
ence, not of what we are to-day, but of what we were 
near the time they were born. Of what we were at 
that time, they are the continued existence, as much, if 
not more so, than we ourselves are to-day. The living, 
feeling so-called matter, which then lived and felt and 
thought in our form, has been replaced by other matter 


again and again. The form only is what has continued 


in us. In ourchildren the form pecenlty developed; in 
us it commenced to decline. 


A deeper insight into the nature of the soul is fur- 
nished by modern psychology; an erroneous conception 
of its individuality is destroyed, but its immortality 
is given back to us. The souls of posterity, it is 
shown, will be the further evolved souls of men of 
to-day—that is, the totality of the souls of the human 
beings of the future is evolved from the souls of the 
human beings of this day. Modern psychology has 
been called a psychology without asoul. This is a great 
error. Nothing but the bad, egoistical part of the soul- 
conception has been removed—that is, the permanent 
barrier betwéen our soul and that of our fellow beings 
and also the permanent barrier between each of us and 
the great continuous AZZ; the conviction is settled.that 
we are but temporarily individualized parts thereof. 


I have expressed, before, to the society my view, that 
it is a duty to hold firm to the conviction, that we can 
understand the nature of ethics. I will here quote from 
Goethe: “Man must hold firm to the belief that what 
appears incomprehensible to him is comprehensible, 
since otherwise he will not investigate.” I will now say 
that I deem it of the utmost importance for us all, to 
convince ourselves, that the future of our souls, their 
preservation and evolution, lies in our posterity*; that 


*To impress this idea has been Gustav Freitag’s life work. 
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is, however, only if we are good. Decline and annihi- 
lation, sooner or later, are the nature of the bad. 

Preservation and evolution, then—that is immor- 
tality —of our soul, that is the true basis of ethics. 
What we value in us as our soul, what places us 
above the savage, is form. Gradually there has been 
evolved from the rude soul of our distant ancestors our 
soul of to-day—our present civilization—and we hope it 
will further evolve in our posterity. 

Matter is indestructible, energy .is indestructible, life 
is indestructible, though it can, apparently, be put to 
long rest, while form can be destroyed; but there is also 
no limit to its possible evolution. The capacity to evolve 
form again is indestructible, but to evolve the form of 
life which we name ¢he human soul, that is the work 
and struggle of millions of years. 


~ 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HEGELER'’S ESSAY. 


A stenographic report of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. Hegeler’s essay is given below: 


REMARKS BY Mr. PRUSSING: 


In the views which Mr. Hegeler has expressed of matter and 
form in general, I believe I coincide, if I have correctly under- 
stood his meaning. As he wished to give the basis of ethics, 
in accordance with his views of the existing world (and, of course, 
we can only speak of ethics if we limit our province to our earth). 
I understood him to say that the basis of our ethics is the growth 
and preservation of the soul of mankind—perhaps I do not use 
his very words—preservation and development of the soul of 
mankind. He calls that immortality of the soul. It may be 
granted that there is a reason for using that expression, just as 
well as any similar one, as long as we mean by it that the soul 
of mankind, what he in another term expresses to be our civiliza- 
tion, has the nature of the immortal, as it will exist as long as man- 
kind will itself exist; provided that it cannot go beyond the exist- 
ence of mankind in its abode on this globe. If this is the sense 
of his meaning, I coincide with him fully. I believe that actually 
our faith and our belief that mankind will exist forever, as far as 
we are concerned or our children, is a great spur for our action, 
Nobody who is kind at heart can do without this spur. And as this 
has been the experience with all nations that have tried to step 
forward in the course of civilization, it has formed itself into the 
belief or creed of the immortality of the soul. If this belief has, 
in religions, taken a different form from that which Mr. Hegeler 
has depicted to us, it was perhaps what we would call supersti- 
tion; and we have had to struggle hard with the consequences of 
such superstition; perhaps, for that reason, it may be advisable at 
present to use different terms for this idea. If you speak to a Chris- 
tian or toa Mohammedan of the immortality of the soul, he will 
mean the immortality of his own personal inward being, his soul, 
that of the individual. He will connect with that idea an eternal 
life somewhere else, in heaven we will say, not on this earth. As 
this belief,as I have said before, has caused great harm to the 
world, to mankind on earth, I mean—sometimes it has called 
forth good actions, but I believe the balance is loaded down by 
the great woe it has given rise to in this world—as this belief, 
I say, has brought more evil into this world than good, we should 
be very careful in using such terms. Immortality of the soul, in the 
sense which Mr. Hegeler has used it, means nothing more than 


gone. 


“the good of mankind as longas it may exist on this globe.” With 
the destruction of mankind there can be no immortality of the 
soul any more, and, therefore, translated into plain English so 
that everybody can understand it, it means: We must work, if we 
want to act ethically, for the good of mankind, for those that live 
with and come after us. Of course we cannot benefit those that 
have gone before us, those that are dead. They have benefited 
us, and all we can do regarding them is to honor ourselves 
by revering them in a grateful mind. 

Now, the question is whether we can reconcile this idea of an 
ethical basis with the views that Mr. Hegeler has given us of the 
work of nature. If I understand him correctly, he says preserva- 
tion and growth, or development, is in itself “the good” for the 
world, and whatever is good for the world is the basis of ethics. 

I cannot concede that. I have found cases of development in 
the world which have not served the good of mankind. Devel- 
opment is not always a right development. Mere growth is not 
always growth in a right direction. Mr. Hegeler says the fittest 
will survive. Yes, so they will, but the fittest for survival are not 
always the good, are not always the best. I do not take it that - 
mere force, mere strength, which is actually the cause of surviv- 
ing, must naturally be good, ethical, virtuous. I have a different - 
basis for my ethics, although I say that development is a part of 
that basis, but not all of it. I consider development the means 
for the attainment of the real end or intention (if I can use that 
expression, although it is, perhaps, not well chosen); but let us say 
for the present that it is the intention of mankind to develop. I 
know that development gives pleasure and that it generally con- 
duces to the well-being of mankind ; but not every development, not 
development in every direction, leads to that end. Suppose: that 
you want to acquire the properties of beauty: You will do it by 
developing your body in such forms as will be considered by the 
majority of the opposite sex, or by your own sex, or your tribe, as 
beautiful; gymnastics are a means for it, dancing another, etc. 
Instead of developing his body now in a harmonious way, suppose 
some man goes on to develop it until he converts himself into an 
athlete. He will be highly developed, but the beauty will be 
He may astonish you, he may frighten you. He may 
enact fool-hardy things which will be called almost barbarous. 
He is so highly developed that it overreaches all beauty. Is the 
development in this case actually of great value? I can find no 
other basis of ethics than this: Good is that which tends to the 
best interests of mankind, what will make mankind the happier 
in the very best sense of the word. Do not take it to mean that 
every individual must be happy. On the contrary,a man may — 
sacrifice his personal happiness, yea, even his life, in order to enjoy 
that happiness which makes him an ethical person; but if he does 
it, if he sacrifices his life for the good of society, for the good of 
mankind, all other considerations conducing to his own happiness 
are of trifling worth to him. The idea that he does act for the good 
of mankind, for posterity or for the present, for mankind in gen- 
eral, elevates him above all merely personal considerations. This 
is his principle; to act it out, his highest happiness, his dignity, 
his honor, the worthiest object of his life. I base my ethics on 
this idea that we must, under all circumstances, seek the best 
interests of mankind, irrespective of our personal happiness, and 
that the means to that end are development of body and soul, 
continuous growth, in short, what we call education. The edu- 
cation, then, of our children should be such as to teach them what 
is good for mankind; that those measures which we should 
employ, in order to lead an ethical life, are what we style virtues. 
They are not the end of our acting. They are the means employed 
by us in the same way as the architect or the builder will employ 
his square to lay it to the column with which he wants to support 
the building. Just in the same way we should act squarely, we 


should act right and true, because it is the means of producing . 
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the greatest happiness of all mankind. As long as we have that 
view and keep it in our mind, we will never act wrongly. As 
soon as we leave that out of our consideration, we will be apt to 
act in ourown personal interest. We would probably act selfishly 
instead of for the general good. So, then, what we call right is 
the employment of such means as will be approved and com- 
mended by every reasonable being; but the end and object of our 
acting is and always should be: The greatest happiness of man- 
kind in general. 


ReMARKS BY Mr, STERN: 

I find it at all times exceedingly difficult for me, as a layman, 
and I apprehend it is the feeling of the majority, not only to dis- 
cuss but to picture to my mind such abstractions as those 
to which the essayist of the evening has been treating us 
Like the inexperienced swimmer on the shore, I try to cling 
to a life-line to avoid getting into deep water. 

Now, we will all admit that the basis of ethics, the true basis 
of ethics, is the seeking and furthering of the good. Of course the 
question comes in what is good? Good is not an absolute thing. 
It is relative. Then it is the best we know. The essayist of the 


’ evening has given us one of the starting points by which to judge 


of the good, experience. Survival is the result of the experience 
of the past and the general tenor of the essayist’s remarks 


tended that way. I admit the efficacy of that, but the potent | 


force in the advancement of ethical good is the imagination, with- 
out which there is no ethical progress. Without the imagination 
there is no true ethics. I think that the essayist appreciates and 
knows it, but he did not touch upon it. Thatis the life-line, and 
the only one that I know of, that will keep us safe in any of these 
abstract subjects. It is only by projecting ourselves by aid of the 
imagination into an advanced moral state that we can gradually 
bring ourselves and humanity up to it. I see no other way. 
Experience alone teaches us only of the past. It is imagination 
which represents progress in ethics. The form of immortality of 
the soul that was shown to us here is a sort of sublimated panthe- 
ism. I recognize in it nothing else. How can we imagine such 
a state; how can we picture to ourselves such a state by the mere 
photogram that has been imprinted upon our minds from actual 
experience? By imagination we are projected beyond ourselves 
into that which might be and which we can attempt to follow. 
Taken in that view, I think that the constant search for the right, 
for that which is good, which tends to the survival of the fittest 
and the bettering of our conditions, is true ethical progress. 
Upon all other matters I think the essayist has only done justice 
to his subject. I mean this not as a criticism, but simply to sup- 
plement a point that I think the gentleman did not fully explain, 
and one which assists me at all events in forming a connecting 
link between his various ideas and give them, to my mind, an 
appreciable life and intensity. 


Remarks by B. F. UNDERWOOD: 

My calling here this evening was accidental and your kind 
invitation extended to me to participate in this interesting discus- 
sion, although highly appreciated, is quite unexpected; and the 
few remarks I can now make will add nothing to the value of the 
discussion. The essayist, and the speakers who have followed 
him, have spoken best, I think, in what they have affirmed. Mr. 
Hegeler’s statement of his own position was stronger and more 
satisfactory than his criticism of Spencer’s ethics, the main truth 
of which is that the ultimate test of morality is happiness. An 
act is right or wrong, as it benefits or injures mankind, as it 
augments or diminishes the sum total of human happiness. If 
the transcendentalist speaks of the “categorical imperative,” and 
declares that “I ought,” is more authoritative than any consid- 
erations of utility; still, in order to know what we ought to do, 
we have to go to experience and learn what has been promotive 


of happiness. The whole history of civilization, from the dawn 
to the present time, is a record of experiences which have edu- 
cated us into our present moral conceptions and emotions. 

If you say that a moral act often involves suffering to the 
individual who performs it, the reply is that society is an organism, 
so to speak, of which individuals are but so many units, and since 
the well being, and even the existence, of the individual members 
depend upon the existence and security of the collective body, its 
interests become of primary importance and must be guarded, 
even though individual members suffer. Whatever, therefore, pro- 
motes the highest social interests is pronounced — This is 
public utility, the general good. 

But we do not always stop to consider a vast train of circum- 
stances that must follow a givenact. A large part of our moral 
life is lived without calculation, without deliberation. We have 
in us the organized experience of countless generations who pre- 
ceded us, and who, having through ages acted in accordance with 
moral rules and principles, slowly learned by experience, have 
transmitted to civilized men of to-day the results, as a legacy, in 
the form of moral intuition. The moral sense, as it is called, 
thus evolved from the multiplied experience of men, has become 
a part of our mental constitution and may be as sensitive to a 
moral bruise as tactile sense is to the prick of a pin. The 
lowest creatures have no sight, no hearing, no taste. Their 
whole structure serves the general purpose of performing, with- 
out division of labor, the simple functions of life. Slowly life, as 
it is developed, differentiates into several senses,— taste, hearing, 


seeing, etc., with corresponding organs. Similarly there has been 


evolved out of experiences of men who originally could have 
made no ethical distinctions, the lofty moral conceptions of to-day. 
The race has learned by experience courses of conduct which are 
promotive of its well-being and, at the same time. it has acquired 
a moral sense, which intuitively responds to the distinctions 
which we have learned to make. This is Spencer’s position 
briefly, and of course very imperfectly, stated. 


REMARKS BY MR. ZIMMERMAN: 

This subject is one that seems ever to be young and ever to be 
fresh and promises never to be settled. As many different indi- 
viduals as there are, as many different opinions of what is right 
and what is wrong. What is right and what is wrong? What 
is good and what is bad? Those four words comprise the whole 
foundation of ethics; but, as has been remarked by all the speak- 
ers, I think, preceding, right and wrong are relative things, not 
absolute. Suppose that you transplanted an Ethiopian from the 
deserts of Africa into our city and gave him full swing, present- 
ing him with some of our fine buildings, and tell him that he will 
be much happier here than in the desert, running about without 
any clothing, without any decent food, without any of the other 
luxuries that we have, would he be happy? There would not be a 
thing that he could enjoy of these luxuries that you have and 
enjoy so abundantly. That which he was brought up to he would 
much rather have than what you have got. So with right 
and wrong. Where do they originate? That is the vital question. 
My answer is with the beginning of life right and wrong originate. 
The ameeba which Mr. Hegeler referred to, one of the lowest 
forms of animal life, is nothing more or less apparently than a mass 
of gelatine or some substance like that; it breaks in two and the 
two creatures, the parent and its offspring, turn and attempt to 
devour each other. You look on with your natural sympathies; 
you see them struggling, contending one against the other, one 
to overcome the other. Now, when you look at that you say 
there is a sense of right and wrong developed there and you cannot 
avoid a feeling that there is something going on which is the germ 
of right and wrong. The one that is devouring the other feels 
that it is doing right; the other that it is being wronged and, 
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therefore, the sense of right and wrong begins there. You feel 
this same idea up to the highest development of animal life, but 
it is the same thing. All life is a contention, a fight, a struggle. 
The inferior must ever give way to the superior.- The one that has 
to give way is always the one that is wronged. The one that is 
successful does nqf see it in that light at all. Right and wrong 
are relative, not absolute, things. So, therefore, what is good and 
bad, in the same way, is relative, not absolute. What is good to 
one is bad to the other invariably. 

As our time is so limited, I have brought a number of notes, 
but I will only read you one, which expresses my ideas very 
closely. It is from a law book on criminal law, from a class of 
lawyers who are regarded perhaps with a little aversion by ethical 
people; but this is the expression which the author substan- 
tially gives. I have modified and abbreviated it somewhat. 

“In all nations and countries the highway of human progress 
is paved with the bones of its weaklings, which are cemented 
together with their blood. The strong tread down and trample 
out the feeble and, by ending them, diminish the average weak- 
ness of the race, while the survivors from this ever-raging con- 
flict are those who are.strongest and who are thus strengthened 
in both body and mind can transmit their acquired vigor to suc- 
ceeding generations until the acquired vigor falls under opposition, 
when a decay sets in until the strong again become weak and are 


themselves overthrown.” 


This is virtually a synopsis of the world. You saw the 
Roman Empire, its rise, its flourish and its fall; the Grecian, the 
Egyptian, the Peruvian, the Mexican, in fact all nations of past 
histories have gone through just this process and it is ever 
going on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT 
—A REMARKABLE INTERVIEW. 


To the Editor - JERUSALEM, January 28, 1887. 
Since midnight of the 7th of January this city has, as you 
know, been the scene of the most tumultuous and maniacal 
excitement, it is safe to say, that has been known among human- 
kind since in Noah’s time the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up and hurled in all-engulfing inundation upon the dis- 
tracted sons and daughters of Belial. Immediately preceding 
that terrible hour Jerusalem seemed to give fair promise of 
remaining forever in the semi-unconscious condition which has 
been its lot during so many centuries. The spirit of slumber 


seemed to pervade the place no less during sunshine than after 


dark. The motley inhabitants walked through the narrow and 
crooked streets of the ancient city as if they were the bodies of 
the saints which once arose in their grave clothes and came 
forth from their sepulchers and appedred to many.  Scarcely 
even could it be said that in the market-places—where the sleepiest 
Jew or American generally is aroused into a semblance of anima- 
tion— was there any interest manifested in the things of this 
world. The contingent of pilgrims that is always to ke found in 
the Holy City had dwindled to a handful and even they were not 
of the enthusiastic kind. Jerusalem was in danger of passing 
from sleepiness to coma. Upon this lethargic city, with its drowsy 
people, suddenly was sprung the most tremendous seismic 
cataclysm of history, accompanied by phenomena which make it 
in the eyes of many the chief event in the career of the globe. 
The daily papers have given you full accounts of that awful 
diapason of world-discord, that hideous outburst of hell-music 
which aroused the slumbering city at the ushering in of the 7th 
of January and which awakened a third of the children and 
delicate women only to send them into convulsions and speedy 
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but merciful death. They have told you that when the par- 
alyzed survivors succeeded in making their way to the doors 
and windows of their houses they were met by the appalling 
spectacle of an ocean of phosphorescent flame which surrounded 
their city on all sides, rising in enormous billows of light 
up and up till it reached the zenith and casting a brilliant 
but unearthly radiance over all. objects in heaven and on 
earth; that in the clear space in the center of this well of 
flame, in the remotest heavens suddenly appeared a figure of 
dazzling splendor, begirt with iridescent garments-and wearing 
a chaplet of diamonds “each one of which (in the language of a 
Chicago reporter then stopping at Jaffa and who came up to 
Jerusalem the next day) was estimated by a Jewish diamond 
broker to be worth at least as much as the Koh-i-noor.” Circling 
about in mid-air, and slowly descending, this figure was soon 
recognized by a Second Adventist tourist from America — Abijah 
Higgins by name— who happened to be out for a promenade 
along the Via Dolorosa by moonlight, to be none other than the 
long-looked-for Messiah. Terror had up to this moment sealed 
the lips of the dumbfounded populace ; but upon Abijah’s rushing 
frantically through the streets yelling, “It’s my Lord,” the 
word was passed from mouth to mouth and in a short time the 
most hideous possible hullaballoo and confusion arose. The 
heterogeneous character of the city’s population gave rise to the 
most various ebullitions of feeling. The Christians were, of course, 
exultant. Although there were not many of them who had 
believed with any vital faith in the doctrine of millenarianism, 
there was a more than Pentecostal conversion among them, and 
they ran about the city wildly crying, “ Hallelujah! He’s come! 
He’s come!” And to the shrinking Jew or incredulous Moham- 
medan whom they met would be addressed the triumphant cry, 
“ Didn’t we tell you so?” The Jews were divided in opinion as 
to the nature of the phenomenon. Some said it was Elijah come 
again; others, that it was Jehovah himself come to sweep their 
persecutors from the face of the earth; others said that they were 
sore afraid that it was the Christians’ God; others were simply 
nonplused and said they should wait till daylight before giving 
up all hope. The Mohammedans were at first convinced that the 
Prophet had made his visible appearance again, in order to carry 
on a crusade against the Giaours who are pressing the Ottoman 
Empire so hard; but upon observing that thé person was unac- 
companied by female attendants, they lost hope and joined their 
howls of despair to the Jews’ wails. The luminous figure mean- 
while descended toward that part of the city in which the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher is located and when it was about a thou- 
sand feet from the earth a stentorian voice split the air, seeming 
to penetrate every nook and corner of the city, saying, “ At last! 
At last! I am come to claim mine own. Tretnble, O ye Gentiles! 
The day of your reckoning is at hand. I am he ye call Jesus.” 
And the figure sank gently to the earth and disappeared within 
the precincts of the Holy Church. 

All this happened three weeks ago. Since that time, what a 
prodigious change has come over this once sleepy town! All the 
world over the news went flying that the Lord had reappeared in 
Jerusalem and the most unparalleled excitement has ensued. 
From every point on the globe where the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity has penetrated expeditions have been crowding in upon us. 
Asiatics, Africans, Europeans and Americans have swept in by 
the thousand and those now here are only the advance guard ot 
the mighty host upon the way. From thirty thousand people 
within the walls Jerusalem’s population has already swelled to 
near a million, within and immediately without the gates. From 
all over the world the telegraph brings accounts of the organizing 
by pastors and Sunday-school superintendents of excursions to 
the Holy Land to see the Lord, and the latest report is that the 
great transatlantic steamship companies have, at a special meeting 
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‘of their stockholders, resolved to withdraw their vessels from the 
British and American trade and carry passengers direct to the 
Holy Land, via the Mediterranean, if the craze continues. The 


question how to feed this great multitude of strangers is already - 


causing some anxiety. Only yesterday there wasa report that 
an aged Millerite from Maine had been found wandering about 
the plains outside the Zion gate in a semi-demented condition 
from lack of food. To-day a delegation of the leading citizens 
and most prominent visitors of the place called on the Lord at his 
temporary headquarters in the Church, with the request that he 
take into consideration the question of the physical sustenance of 
the great army of pilgrims. Upon his saying that he thought 
they ought to be able to manage the commissary department for 
themselves if he took charge of the army on field days, I am 
told the committee suggested that he might feed the multitude as 
he did before in another place. I am told that his reply was to 
the effect that the times had changed, that it was no longer neces- 
sary to perform that kind of miracle, and that during his present 
sojourn on earth he should utilize natural forces as far as possible, 
making use of supernatural expedients only as a last resort and 
mainly in the interest of missionary work among the infidels and 
heathen, which work would take up a large share of his time and 
energy during the next thousand years. 

Much of the foregoing information has been communicated to 
you through the daily press. But you will remember that almost 
the first manifesto which the Lord issued to the world since his 
descent—a manifesto promulgated through the Archangel 
Michael on the morning of the 9th and published in the New 
York daily papers of the roth inst.—was to the effect that he 
would see no newspaper .men ; that he had heard they always made 
mistakes in reporting conversation and that he was preparing an 
announcement which, when completed, would be given to the 
press. As, however, he expressed in the same manifesto his 
willingness to see other professional men, provided they were 
duly respectful—he had always admired humility—and did not 
ask for personal favors, I concluded that I would risk a call, 
knowing as I did that I should probably find him at leisure, as 
the awe of his followers is so great that they are afraid of close 
association with him, preferring to see him afar off, when he takes 
his daily walk along the Via Dolorosa for exercise. : 

As I had at the time of calling no intention of reporting the 
interview, I consider this report to be in no sense’a violation of 
good faith. Furthermore, when I called I announced that I had 
“come upon an errand.” | 

Going toward the Church of the Holy Sepulcher at about 
half-past ten yesterday morning, I found the edifice surrounded 
by an immense crowd and was obliged to obtain the services of 
a guard before I could get near the entrance. Having finally 
reached the church, I delivered my card to a very important 
looking functionary who stood at the portal, and, having looked 
me over rather contemptuously, I suppose on account of my 
modest raiment, he at last opened the door and told me to pass 
within. A lackey dressed in gorgeous ecclesiastical vestments 
bade me follow him and led me past the various chapels of the 
place, in which the warring sects of Christendom had been 
accommodated by the lordly Mohammedan rulers, and on an 
extemporized dais in the center of the church I beheld a man of 
magnificent physique, of kingly bearing and of a stern but 
thoughtful countenance, who was engaged in writing upon a 
parchment. Unaccustomed to regal pomp and ceremony and 
having in mind the meek and lowly Jesus of old, I was about to 
go up to the personage, offer my hand and announce the object of 
my visit, when the functionary at my side commanded me to bow 
three times to the earth and say, “ All hail, King of heaven and 
earth.” This done, 1 was permitted to advance toa low seat in 
front of the king, where I sat down and waited his pleasure. 
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Looking up from his writing, presently, the Lord saw me and 
immediately opened conversation. His voice was strong and reso- 
nant; he spoke rapidly, without gesticulation, and in forcible but 
not euphuistic English, a slight imperfection in his pronunciation 
of the #4 indicating that English was not his native tongue. 

_ “TIT perceive that you are an American,” he said. “I am 
always glad to meet persons from your country, although the 
pleasure is one which I do not often experience, owing to the 
heterodox opinions of most of your countrymen.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” I said, “it is true that but few of us have credited 
the predictions of your reappearance, but I trust that the holy and 
useful lives that have been led by many of our great men may 
have enabled them to find grace in your eyes. There are Wash- 


ington, and Jefferson, and Emerson, and Longfellow—” 


“My humble friend,” interrupted the Lord, “the names you 
mention are indeed familiar to me, but I do not remember meet- 
ing the gentlemen to whom you refer. You must certainly know 
that mere morality is not sufficient to admit a soul to the sacred 
presence. I said of old, and I repeat it ‘now, ‘Unless a man 
believe, he shall be damned.’ ” 

“ But,” I interjected, “I thought the learned doctors had 
decided that you meant to prefix a syllable to that word and 
change the vowel and make it read ‘ condemned.’” 

“What I said I said,” was the reply, “and I have no patience 
with the sickly effeminacy which would seek to change that good 
old English word damn into demn in order to please the granny 
school in the Church. God is God in all tongues and damn is 
damn. What would be the use of a hell unless there were damna- 
tion?” 

Receiving no reply, he continued: 

* Did I not say, emphatically, that I would come again, in 
power and great glory in the clouds of heaven, and that ‘this 
generation should not pass away until all these things should be 
fulfilled?’ I never heard that the worthies you speak of believed 
this word.” 

“ They could not believe it, Sire, because they could not recon. 
cile it with the fact that that generation to which you spoke had 
passed away without the fulfillment of the prediction,” I ventured 
to interpose. 

“ Facts have nothing to do with the virtue of belief,” was the 
reply. “They should have believed in spite of facts. Indeed, 
that statement was made simply as a shibboleth by which to sort 
out the sheep from the goats. The design was that each genera- 
tion must take that asseveration to refer to itself and believe anc 
act accordingly. How many in each generation since the other 
time have had this faith? Very few. They arethe sheep. Your 
fellow-countryman, William Miller, was one of the greatest ot 


these sheep. He was worth a dozen strait-laced Washingtons or ° 


pantheistic Emersons and great is to be his reward. In a few 
weeks, when my arrangements are completed for the resurrection 
of the just, I shall raise him first and appoint him Grand High 
Herald of the Kingdom.” 


Sire,” I asked, “do you mean by ‘the resurrection of the 
just’ those of righteous and honorable lives who have been upon 
the earth in times past?” 

“ By no means,” was the reply. “That is a common misun- 
derstanding of the phrase. By it I mean just those who have in 
the past believed that /4zs (their) generation was to behold the 
second advent. The resurrection of all merely good men might 
overpopulate the earth. But we can easily accommodate all who 
have believed, at any given time, in the immediate advent of the 
Son of Man, so called. If the number proves greater than | 
expect—I have not made any very careful calculations; I leave 
all arithmetical work to my servant Daniel—we can easily 
hitch another planet to the earth and establish an overflow meet- 
ing of the saints, as it were.” 
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“My Lord,” said I, “would you object to giving to a poor 
man a brief outline of what you propose to do while you are 
here? Itis a subject of great importance to me and my future 
movements will be largely controlled by any information you 
may vouchsafe.” 

The lord looked at me searchingly. “ You're not one of those 
newspaper men in disguise, are you?” he said. “You don’t 
intend to sell this news?” 

“T have no such intention at present,” I said, guardedly. 

“ Well, my humble servant,” continued his omnipotence, “I 
may say that the first thing I shall do after issuing my pronun- 
ciamento will be to apply the torch to various portions of the 
habitable globe. This in order that the Scripture may be ful- 
filled. ‘The elements shall.melt with fervent heat, the earth, also, 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up.’ ” 

* But, Most Worthy Master,” I remonstrated, “that will surely 
subject you to the reproach of being called an Anarchist and will 
besides cause a great deal of suffering and great loss of ecclesias- 
tical and other precious property.” 

“T can’t help that,” was the reply. “It is necessary that 
there should be a general house-cleaning in this old world and 
fire is a great purifier. And the fulfillment of prophecy cannot 
be stayed by considerations of individual convenience. 


“ Following the great conflagration will come the first resur- 
rection. This process will probably occupy several days, on 
account of the great care which the Recording Angel must exer- 
cise in determining just who are to be raised and in bringing the 
work well up to date. It would be very embarrassing, you know, 
if one of my subordinates should resurrect a man whom I should 
subsequently discover must be reinterred. The next thing to be 
done will be the remodeling and rebuilding of Jerusalem. My 
present quarters in this church are very unsatisfactory and not at 
all of the kind to which I have been accustomed. I must say 
that I like more majesty and grandeur and extension about my 
habitation,” and the Lord gazed discontentedly about at the some- 
what contracted area and tawdry decorations of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. “You should see my official mansion in the 
City of God; no gilt work there—foundations and superstructure 
all of the genuine yellow metal, veneered with gems. I haven’t 
time to mention all the particulars, but you can read all about the 
materials in Rev. xxi:18-21, for the palace is built to harmonize 
with the walls. I do not know but I shall bring the New Jerusa- 
lem down from home—perhaps it would be as easy as to try to 
make over this old nest of rookeries. But in some way I shall 
certainly establish quarters to which I shall not be ashamed to 
invite Pa and Parry. 

“ Next I propose to take in hand the infidels. I shall send out 
some of the resurrected Millerites and Chiliasts of all descriptions 
—men of gigantic intellects all of them—to convert the so-called 
scientists, and if they do not readily succumb to argument, I 
shall try other means of bringing them to their senses,” and the 
Lord toyed significantly with an elaborately ornamented gold 
paper-knife, in the shape of a Turkish yataghan, which lay on 
his writing table. “Of late years these men have become very 
bold and I must give them a lesson. This is, indeed, the main 
reason for my advent at this time. A few years more and it 
would have been toolate. There is one particularly blatant infidel 
in your country, one B I by name, who some 
years ago caused great travail of spirit to one of my most doughty 
lieutenants, T *, of Brooklyn. I know all about it, for 
T gave us full particulars one morning in his prayer. I 
mean to have a personal interview with that fellow and if he 
doesn’t come round very quickly, I—I’ll have him bastinadoed.” 


*I suppress these names, not desiring to anticipate the Lord’s work of 
warning or of reassurance. 
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“Most Potent Seignior,” I here interjected, “there is at pres- 
ent in my country a controversy raging with respect to the future 
lot of the heathen who have not heard the ‘glad tidings of great 
joy.’ One party says that these heathen, inasmuch as they have 
not accepted the only Saviour, are doomed to hell. The other 
party says that as such heathen have not accepted Thee, because 
they never heard of Thee, it were unjust to punish them for 
their misfortune and that they will have a chance of knowing 
Thee in the future. What is the truth about this matter,O King?” 

“ About the heathen who are already dead,” was the answer, 
“T cannot now speak. But those who are now .alive and have 
not heard of me, will hear very shortly and with no uncertain 
sound. You remember the promise in the second Psalm, ‘I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance: thou shalt break 
them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.’ That doesn’t look as though we were going to 
err on the side of pusillanimity, does it? I purpose sending out 
very soon an immense army of my retainers to conquer the 
heathen and bring them before my throne and they will soon 
cease their troubling. At any rate, I am determined they shall 
all be baptized. Any who demur will be broken with a rod of 
iron, as promised. And death will not come to end their suffer- 
ings. Everybody has got to live a thousand years. Oh, we shall 
all be very happy.” 

“ But it will be a big job to convert all the heathen and the 
infidels,” I ventured to remark. 

“ Not after I bind Satan,” was the reply. “The Devil is at 
the bottom of most of the antagonism to Us. He received a 
dreadful scaring the other night and fled to the uttermost parts of 
hell when I came down, and as he is an exceedingly crafty. and 
fleet-footed personage, I suppose it will be some time before my 
servants take him. But as soon as he is safely bound and tumbled 
into the pit, our work will be much simpler.” 

“If no one is to die for a thousand years,” I observed, “ and 
marrying and giving in marriage are to continue, how will the 
world contain the vast population that will come upon it, in addi- 
tion to the large number who are to be resurrected?” 

“The population will not increase so rapidly as you think, my 
unsophisticated friend. You remember my servant Isaiah said 
that in the millennium ‘the child shall die an hundred years old;’ 
that is, the child shall cease to be a child and become a man at 
that age. Now, if parents find that their children are to be 
dependent on them for a hundred years instead of a dozen, will 
not there be a positive check to increase of population? Think 
of the misery of — a lad of sixty through an attack of 
the measles, or listening to the wailings of a girl of thirty-five in 
the agonies of teething! The birth-rate of the world will greatly 
diminish as a result of this wise provision.” 

“Then the Talmudian calculation that in the millennium each 
Israelite will have sixty thousand children, or as many as the 
total number of the Israelites who went out from Egypt, is 
incorrect?” 

“ Obviously.” 

“The Sibylline books declare that in the millennium there 


~will be no more seas, no more winters, no more nights ; that ever- 


lasting wells will run honey, milk and wine. Is this prophecy 
correct?” 

“I do not think we can escape the obligation of drying up the 
sea. Rev. 21:1 says plainly, ‘There shall be no more sea,’ so we 
shall have to get rid of the ocean in some way. Probably we will 
turn it into fire at the time of the universal conflagration. But 
the other predictions were only the vagaries of a distempered 
intellect, as was also the prediction that during the millennium 
men would be, as before the fall, two hundred yards high.” 


“ How, may I ask,” said I, “do you reconcile the promise of | 
your universal and triumphant reign during the millennium with 


—— 
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the statement in Revelation that at the end of the thousand years 
the nations of the earth shall, under the leadership of the liber- 
ated Satan, attack the saints in their stronghold?” 


“ Now, now, my good fellow,” was the somewhat testy reply, - 


“ you mustn’t ask me to explain the Apocalypse. There are limits 
to even omniscience. I doubt if the Holy Spirit himself, who 
dictated Revelation, could explain it. Now, I’ve got other things 
to do besides talking to you. I haven’t been so busy in a million 
years. So I'll wish you good morning.” 

“ But, Sire, the beasts in Rev——” 

“ Beast me no beast. Good-day. Raphael, show this person the 
way out. If I am so pestered with questions again I'll have to 
forbid the premises to these callers.” 

And taking up his pen, the Lord went on with his writing, not 
noticing the profound salaams with which I signalized my 
departure. I fear that I offended him by my last questions. This 
may prove very unfortunate tome. The ways of the East are 
dark, and in case you do not hear from me again, you may 
surmise that your correspondent has met the fate of those who 
incur the enmity of powerful eastern potentates. But if this 
letter reaches you and gets in type, and helps to dispel the 
prevalent illusions and wild reports concerning the Lord and his 
plans, I shall be content. SPECIAL. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


To THE Pogt-Laurgate. Louis Belrose, Fr. Brentano’s, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1887. 


This spirited and musical poem, in the fascinating meter of 
Locksley Hail, is a defence of scientific thought against Lord 
Tennyson. Whatever doubt may exist about the meaning of 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ought to disappear after a careful 
perusal of the longer and much poorer poem published with it 
The whole volume is meant to discredit liberal views of science 
and politics, by making them appear hostile to morality, and Mr. 
Belrose is entitled to the thanks of the friends of intellectual lib- 
rety and popular government for his defence of scientific thought. 


Lepen IN LIEDERN, GEDICHTE EINES HEIMATHLOSEN. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Freidenker Publishing Co. 


This little volume of poems contains, as its title suggests, the 
portrayal of a life in song. The author is an evolutionist and his 
work has, in addition to its poetic merit, a scientific interest. He 
acquaints us with the various stages of his intellectual develop- 
ment and religious growth, the rise of his hopes and fears, his 
early faith, his first doubts, his despair in feeling the basis of his 
religious belief crumbling away and, at last, his satisfaction and 
joy as he grew into broader thought and attained to higher ideals 
of life and duty. The love songs abound in fine sentiment and 
show a refined taste and love of nature. The ideas are elevated 
and the language simple and elegant. 


Tue Sunpay Law or MAssacuusetts. What it is as construed 
and interpreted by the Supreme Judicial Court. How it is 
observed and non-observed and what had better be done in 
relation thereto. By a Member of the Massachusetts Bar. 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, 1887. 


This little pamphlet gives not only all the statutes in full, 
which cannot be found together elsewhere, but algo an accurate 
end impartial summary of the decisions, some of which have 


great effect, for instance, in destroying the value of notes and pre- 


venting prosecution for fraud. Due attention is called to the fact 
that the Sabbath is openly broken with impunity by railroads and 
other corporations, the community appearing to be in favor of the 
law but against its enforcement. To get rid of the demoralizing 
effects of laws which people are not expected to obey, it is urged 
that the Sunday statutes be reduced in Massachusetts, as they 
have been in other States, sufficiently to make it possible to carry 
them out. The plan in the pamphlet is to forbid all labor not 
needed to secure “reasonable personal comfort” or rescue of 
property “from actual waste,” and make proper allowance for 
travel as well as for “recreation, social intercourse or whatsoever 
other pastimes be of good report.” These recommendations will 
have all the more effect from the scholarly and dispassionate tone 
in which they are offered. But it should be remembered, 
that what needs most to be reformed, not only in New England 
but even in Chicago, is public opinion, which at present looks at 
Sunday amusements with a cowardly asceticism worthy of St. 
Simon Stylites. 


MInpD, the English quarterly review for January, contains very 
interesting essays in philosophical and psychological research, the 
first of which is on “The Perception of Space,” by Prof. Wm. 
James, which he discusses in a matter-of-fact way with great pen- 
etration in his quaint and original style. Prof. H. Sedgwick treats 
of “Idiopsychological Ethics,” in reply to the views 6f Dr. Mar- 
tineau. James Ward continues his papers on “ Psychological 
Principles.” Under the general head of “ Research,” J. M. Cat- 
tell details “Experiments on the Association of Ideas”; J. Jacobs, 
“Experiments on Prehension”; Francis Galton, F. R.S., gives 
supplementary notes on “ Prehension in Idiots.” Prof. J. Dewey 
discusses “ Illusory Psychology,” and replies to Shadworth Hodg- 
son’s strictures. Prof. C. L. Morgan discusses “ The Generaliza- 
tions of Science.” There are able critical essays by Prof. H. 
Seth, T. Whittaker, J. Sully, Grant Allen and Prof. R. Adamson. 
The book notices include an account of recently published philo- 
sophical and psychological works. Edited by G. Croom Robert- 
son, and published by Williams & Norgate, London. 


Tue Art AmaATeuR for February offers a premium of $100 
for the best design for a new cover for the Magazine. This will 
give a fine opportunity for young designers to try their skill. 
The drawings must be sent by the first of March, 1887. This 
number opens with a fine bold sketch of Tennyson made in Octo- 
ber, 1886. The old poet certainly does not look as if he had lost 
either vigor or independence by becoming a lord. Montezuma gives 
a pot-pourri of entertaining gossip and Greta her usual Boston cor- 
respondence. There is an interesting account of the Stewart col- 
lection which is to be sold by auction in New York in March. This 
is well illustrated by spirited sketches from paintings of Meis- 
sonier and Gerome, Among the decorative designs is a charm- 
ing little panel representing Winter by Froment. A good deal of 
space is given to architecture and the decoration of rooms in city 
and country houses while ceramics, amateur photography and 
needle-work have their due share of attention and those who wish 
to employ the Lenten Season in the pious work of embroidering 
chasubles and other vestments can find instructions for that also. 
The ever-entertaining correspondence suggests as many questions 
as it answers. Zhe Art Amateur continues its good work of 
diffusing sound principles of art through the country, besides 
affording much practical assistance to the amateur who cannot 
obtain professional instruction. We wish it would give, also, a 
little more art matter suited to the general reader, such as biogra- 
phies of living artists, criticisms of schools and of celebrated 
works. 


‘ 
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_MISCELLAN EOUS. 


UNAWARES. 


A song welled up in the singer’s heart, 
(Like a song in the throat of a bird), 

And loud he sang, and far it rang,— 
For his heart was strangely stirred ; 

And he sang for the very joy of song, 
With no thoughts of one who heard. 


Within the listener’s wayward soul 
A heavenly patience grew. 
He fared on his way with a benison 
On the singer, who never knew 
How the careless song of an idle hour 
Had shaped a life anew. 
—Alice Williams Brotherton in Fanuary Atlantic. 


So strong was the bent of his mind in an humorous 
direction that some theologians have accused him of 


want of reverence for religion; which accusation may ° 


be true of the sticks and stubble men call religion, but 
not of the genuine article, as we will see by and by. 
Some of the more strenuous patriots desired the Com- 
mittee of Safety to require the Episcopal clergy to 
refrain from praying for the King. ‘The measure,” 
said Franklin, “is quite necessary; for the Episcopal 
clergy, to my certain knowledge, have been constantly 
praying these twenty years that God would give to the 
King and his council wisdom, and we all know that not 
the least notice has ever been taken of ¢haé prayer.” 

In one of his conversations with John Adams he 
wittily distinguished Orthodoxy from Heterodoxy by 
saying “Orthodoxy is my doxy and Heterodoxy is your 
doxy.” In another place he remarks, “Steele says that 
the difference between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England is only this: that the one pretends 
to be infallible and the other to be never in the wrong. 
In the latter sense we are most of us Church of England 
men, though few of us confess it and express it so 
naturally and frankly as a certain lady here, who said, 
I do not know how it happens, but I meet with nobody, 
except myself, that is always in the right.” 

It is related of Franklin, but I do not know how 
truthfully, that, when a boy, he slyly advised his father 
to say grace over the whole barrel of pork and so save 
time at dinner. 

“He specially excelled in delicate irony. In a letter to 
his friend De Chamount ( whose house he had occupied 
at Passy) he says: “As to Tinck, the maitre d’ hotel, 
he was fairly paid in money for every just demand he 
could make against us and we have his receipts in full. 
But there are knaves in the world no writing can bind, 
and, when you think you have finished with them, they 
come with demands after demands sans fin. He was 
continually saying of himself, I am an honest man, I am 
an honest man. But I always suspected he was mis- 
taken, and so it proves.”"—From a lecture on Benjamin 
Franklin by W. Symington Brown. 


THE PARKER TOMB FUND. 


A fund is now being raised by the friends and admirers of Theodore Par- 
ker to improve the condition of his tomb, in the Old Protestant Cemetery, Flor - 


ence, Lialy. The list of subscribers to date is as follows : 
Rev. james Martineas, D.D, 
v. James u, > 
Professor F. W. Newman, £1. 
Miss Anna Swanwick, - £1. 
Rev. Peter 5 shillings. 
rs. M. guinea. 
Miss Florence eet Hill, “ 1. 
William £1. 
Mme. ules Favre, tress of the State Superior Norma! School 
vres, Fran 10 francs. 
M. J Fabre, ex ty, Paris, France, 10 francs. 
M. Paul Bert, of the ees 3 10 francs. 
Professor Albert Reville, ” - 10 francs. 
M. Ernest Renan, of the "French Academy, Paris, France, 10 francs. 
R. Rheinwald, publisher, Paris, France, 10 francs. 
Mme. Griess-Traut, 3 francs. 
Rev. Louis Leblois, Germany, 5 marcs. 
Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston, Mass. oo $25.00 
Mrs. R. A. Nichols, $.00 
Caroline C. Thayer 10.00 
F. H. Warren, msford, 5.00 
F. W. Christern, New York, 5.00 
Mrs. tern, 5.00 
Louisa Southworth, Oo 10.00 
Ss. N 1.00 
E. D. Ch ——— 5.00 
A. Wilton, ew Minn., 2.00 
David G. Francis, New York, 5.00 
Robert Da s, Mass., 5.00 
H. G. White, Buffalo, N. Y., 5.00 
M. D. Conway, “ 5.00 
A. B. Brown, Worcester, Mass. 5.00 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Tenafly, N. J., 5.00 
Gary, M. D., Caribou, M 
ary, ari e. 1.00 
rs. Stanton-Blatch, B. A , Basingstoke, Eng., 5.00 
A Friend, Philadelphia, Pas 5.00 
Jacob Hoftner, 5.00 
Charles Voyse 10 shillings. 
Count Goblet Belgien, 20 francs. 
Colby (Editor of $10.00 
B. F. Underw ton, Mass., 5.00 
James Eddy, Providence, R. L., 10.00 
Chas. Nash and Sister, Worcester, Mass., 5.00 
Fred. H. Henshaw, 
Rose Mary Crawslay, Eng., 
Geo. J. Holyoake, Brighton, 5 shillings. 
ames Hall, St. Denis, Md., $5.00 
. R. Urbino, Boston, Mass. 5.00 
E. C. Tabor, Independence, lows, a 
Mentia Taylor, Brighton, E {, 
G. W. Robinson, Mass., $5.00 
G. P. Delaplaine, Madison 5.00 
Mrs. L. P. Danforth, Philudel pila, Pa., 5.00 
avage, 5.00 
We, J. Potter, New nedford, Mass., 10.00 
Caroline de Barrau, Paris, 10 francs. 
oseph Smith, Lambertville, N. J., $2.00 
n H, R. Molson, Montreal, Canada, 5.00 
iss Kirstine Frederi , Denmark 1.00 
Mrs. T. Mary Broadhurst, London, Eng.., £1. 
Miss A. L. Browne, 10 shillings. 
R. Heber Newton, Garden City, N. Y., $5.00 
S. C. Gale, Minn., 10.00 
R. E. Grimshaw, Minneapolis, Minn., 5.00 
E. M. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa., 5.00 
Mrs. Rebecca Moore, »ndon, Eng. es 5 shillings. 
Axel Gustafson, 5 shillings. 
Zabel Gustafson, shillings. 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, New York, $5.00 
Annie Besant, London, Eng. 5 shillings. 
Fredrik Bajer, Deputy, Capsnhagen, Denmark, 3 francs. 
Mile. Maria Deraismes, President y the Seine-et-Oise Free Thinkeo 
a Paris, 5 francs. 
Bj francs. 
H. L. Londen, shillings. 
M. Godin, Founder of the Fallistere, Guise, France, 10 francs. 
Jane Cobden, London, Eng., guinea> 
H. E. Berner, Christiana, Norway, 20 Benes. 
]. M. Yeagley, Lancaster, Pa. $5.00 
Dr. L. Village, Me., 1,00 
w + New ford, Ma-s., 3.00 
. Man arian, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 
Mise Lei h mith, Africa, £1. 
Dr. J. F. Noyes, Detroit, Mich., $2.00 
Cc. Haynes, 10,00 
T. Adams, 1.00 
Rosa M. Avery, Ch — = 1.00 
Miss Abbie W. May, ton, Mass., 10,00 
Ww. Brown, W 2.00 
Jose Wood, Bar Harbor, 2.00 
it. Salter, 1.00 
S. B. Phi elphia, Pa., 2.00 
W. L. Sheldon, St. — Mo., 1.00 
ames 5.00 
. L. Foster 2.00 
Felix Adler, fer, New ¥ York, 5.00 


Subscriptions may be sent to Taz Orzn Court or to John C. Haynes, 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


Was organized in 1867. Though having its headquarters in 


Boston, it is a national organization and has members and officers 
in various States of the Union. It has the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


lL This tion shall be called the Free Religious Association. 
Il. The objects of this Association are to encourage the scientific study ot 
religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in 
irit and to emphasize the sogsemines of practical morality in all the relations 
life. All persons sympathizing with these aims are cordially invited to mem- 
bership. 
ub Membership in this Association shall leave each individual respon- 
sible for his own opinions alone and in no degree his relations to other 
associations; and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association sha!! 
ever be construed as limiting membership by any test of s lative opinion or 
belief—or as defining the position of the Association, collectively considered, 
with re to any such opinion or belief—or as interfering, in any other 
way, with that absolute freedom of thought and expression which is the natura! 
right of every rational being. Any son desiring to co-operate with the 
Association shall be considered a member, with full mght to speak in its mecet- 
ings; but an annual contribution of one dollar shall necessary to give a 
title to vote—provided, also, that those thus entitled may at any time nol i the 
rivilege of voting upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to 
e ent of business. 

IV. officers of the Association shall be a President, twelve Vice 
Presidents, a , an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer and twelve Direct- 
ors. They shall be by ballot at the annua! meeting of the Association; 
and the President, Vice-Presidents, es and Treasurer shal! hold their 
offices for one year, or until their successors be chosen. Directors shall be 
chosen for four and, at the expiration of that term, shall not be eligible for 
re-election until after two years. fourth of their number shail be chosen 
annually; but atthe annual meeting of 1882, the full number of twelve shall be 
chosen in sections of three respectively, for one, two, three and four years. 
The President, Secretaries, Treasurer and Directors shall ther constitute 
an Executive Committee, intrusted with all the business interests of the 
Association in the interim of its oe. They shall have power to fill 
any vacancies that may occur in their number, or in the list of Vice-Presidents, 

een any twoannual meetings. Six members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitue a quorum. 

V.- The annual meeting o fthe Association shall be held in the city of 
Boston, on Thursday of what is known as “ Anniversary Week,” at such 
place and with such sessions as the Executive Committee may appoint, of which 
at least one month’s wo ~ notice shal] be publicly given. Other meetings 
and conventions may be called by the Committee, according to their judg- 
ment, at such times and places as may seem to them desirable. 

. Articles may be amended at any annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, by a majority vote of the members pees providing public notice of 


the amendment given with the call for the meeting. 
Officers elected for the year 1836-7: 
PRESIDENT. 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
Vics-PxEsIDENTS. 


OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
FELIX ADLER, New York Cit 
and, N. Y. 


NATHANIEL HOLMES, Cambridge, Mass. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Peacedale, R. L. 
BERNHARD FELSENTHAL, Chicago, Ill. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY tae Plain, Mass. 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY, Hampstead, Texas. 


SECRETARY. 
F. M. HOLLAND, Concord, Mass. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
D. G. CRANDON, Chelsea, Mass. 
TREASURER. 
JOHN C. HAYNES, 451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
DIRECTORS. 


Four Years. 
OHN L. WHITING, Boston, Mass. 
RS. ANNA D. HALLOWELL, West Medford, Mass. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Three Years. 
FREDERICK A. HINCKLEY, Providence, R. I. 
W. A. RUST, M. D., Boston, Mass. 
MRS. PHEBE M. KENDALL, Cambridge, Mass. 
Two Years. 
CORNELIUS WELLINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
MISS MARY F. EASTMAN, Tewksbury, Mass. 
FRED, W. GRIFFIN, Concord, Mass. 


One Year. 
hy CLARA M, BISBEE, Dorchester, Mass. 


MISSA. A. BRIGHAM, Boston, Mass. 

All letters pertaining to the business of the Association (pay- 
ment of membership fees, etc.,) should be addressed to John C. 
Haynes, 451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Communications intended specially for the Secretary, as well 
as his personal correspondence, should be addressed to him at 
Concorp, Mass. 

F. M. HOLLAND, Secretary F. 2. A. 
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land. No wordsare needed to commind such an 


From Mind, London, 
*s importance as a thinker is so well under- 
painstaki 


enterprise, now that 
stood. 


PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES 


HERMANN LOTZE. 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY GEORGE T. LADD, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. 


$1.00 a volume, postpaid. $4.80 for the series of six volumes. 
NOW READ?: 


OUTLINES OF METAPHYSIC. 

OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
OuTLINES OF PRAcTICAL PHILosopnHuy. 
OuTLINES OF PsyCHoLoGy. 

OUTLINES OF AESTHETICS 


In press, ready March 15th: 
OuTLINES oF LoGiIc. 


The German from which the translations are made consists of the dictated 
portions of his latest lectures (at Gottin and fora few months at Berlin) 
as formulated by Lotze himself, recorded in the notes of his hearers and sub- 
jected to the most competent and thorough revision of Professor Rehnisch of 
Gottingen. The “ Out.ines”’ give, therefore, a mature and trustworthy state- 
ment, in language selected by thi- teacher of agree aps himselt, of what may 
be considered as his final opinions upon a wide range of subjects. They have 
met with no little favor in Germany. 


‘ 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


EDGE-TOOLS or SPEECH. 
By Maturin M. Ballou. An invaluable library companion. 8vo, $3.50. 

‘A collection superior to any we can name,""—Boston Glode. 

‘The choicest expressions and opinions of the great thinkers and writers 
of all ages, from Confucius to Ruskin. These pungent apothegms and brill- 
iant memorabilia are carefully classified by topics, so that the choicest work of 
many years of patient labor in the libraries of America and Europe is con- 
densed into perfect form and made readily available. It will be indispensable 
to all writers and speakers and should be in every library.”— Traveller. 
WHIPPLE, Recottections oF EMINENT MEN (Sumner, 

Motley, Agassiz, Choate, etc.) By Edwin Percy Whipple. 

With portrait and Dr. Bartyol’s Memorial Address. $1.50. 

“A positively fascinating piece of reading.”"—Hartford Courant, 

“The incident with wh ch he crowds his es makes it flash with brill- 
ancy and at the same time represent the man.”""—/ndependent. 


LONGFELLOW’S BIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. With engrav- 
ings, $6. In half calf or half morocco, $11. 

HAW THORNE’S BIOGRAPHY. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With portraits. Two vols., $5; half morocco or half calf, $9; 
edition de luxe, $12. 


PERSIA anp THe Persians. By Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, 
late U. S. Minister to Persia. 8vo., with portrait and many 
illustrations. Gilt top, $5; in half calf, $9. 

“* The superb illustrations which are scattered lavishly through the pages. 

It is quite impossible to over-estimate the pleasure to be derived from the 
this volume and almost as difficult to indicate how important and valuable 

the work is.’""— The Capital, Washington. 

JAPANESE HOMES anp SurRounpDINGs. By 
Edward S. Morse. Ph.D., Director of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, late Professor in Tokio University in Japan, etc. 
With illustrations. Svo., richly bound, $5; in half calf, $9. 


“It is one of the most important of works ever writen about one of the 
fascinating of countrics.’"—Boston Herald. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Catalogues of our books mailed free. 


Boston, Mass. 


iii 

EDWARD L. YOUMANS, New York City. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Cambridge, Mass. 

ELIZABETH B. CHASE, Providence, R. I. 

GEORGE HOADLY, Cincinnati, O. 


